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EDITORIAL. 


A BUSINESS TALK WITH REVIEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Beginning with the first number of Volume XXIV (April, 
1900), the REVIEW will inaugurate a radical change in its sys- 
tem of conducting its subscription department. very sub- 
scriber whose paid-up subscription terminates with the close 
of the present volume, and who does not renew the same 


by remitting the amount prior to the date of mailing that 


nuinber will fail to receive it. We are compelled to adopt this 
means on account of the imposition practiced upon the pub- 
lishers by a large number who are now upon the subscription 
lists, and who absolutely ignore all bills, notices and entreaties 
to pay their obligations. ‘There are a very large number of 
naimes on those lists to whom the REVIEW has been regularly 
sent for two and three years, and even longer periods, and from ~ 
whom no word has ever been received except an occasional 
complaint of tardiness in the receipt of the journal. We can- 
not permit those who regularly pay their subscription fees to 
do so for the benefit of others who are either careless or unwil- 
ling to discharge their just indebtedness. We regret very much 
that this inviolate and drastic rule will strike many who do not 
deserve such treatment at our hands, but they are usually men 
who understand that the enforcement of any radical reform 
must affect the just while reaching out for the unjust. 

The REVIEw has for many years had a patronage sufficient to 
guarantee its readers a much better journal than they have 
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been receiving, if all paid their bills; but the yearly accumula- 
tion of unpaid balances of subscribers simply cramps the finan- 
cial management to such a degree that the publishers are un- 
willing to bear with it any longer. 

~ To those who in consequence of this change in methods are 
seemingly harshly dealt with, and who we know do not deserve 
such treatment, we can only say that this step has been taken 
as much for their benefit as for our own, and we firmly believe 
that American veterinary journalism will be greatly benefitted 
by it. , 

During the month of March bills will be forwarded to every 
subscriber for all back dues and for Volume XXIV (beginning 
with April, 1900); all who remit will receive the REVIEW 
promptly each month for that volume; those who ignore the 
notification will be stricken from the lists. We cannot afford 
to lose one, and we sincerely trust that the blue pencil will not 
mar the name of a single subscriber. But if it does, it is an 
act of their own. 

This notice will be published in a prominent position in the 
February and March issues of the REVIEW, so that there will 
be not one who can assert that he did not have due warning of 
the unwilling change in methods that has been forced upon 
the publishers. 


“A GERMAN-AMERICAN VETERINARY COMMIS- 
SION.” 


The Berliner Thierarztliche Wochenschrift prints the follow- 


ing interesting editorial in its weekly issue of Dec. 21, 1899: 


‘‘The President of the United States, in his message to Congress, 
remarks that several German States appear to be disinclined to appreci- 
ate the excellent natural condition of our food-products and to recog- 
nize the constant care with which their purity is guarded by our inspec- 
tors all the way from the farm, through the abattoir and packing-house 
to the export station. Itis to be hoped that both governments may 
work together in the realization of their objects to guard the public 
health and to secure the purity and wholesomeness of their mutual food- 
products. Congress is asked for authority to invite Germany to form 
a mutual commission of experts to thoroughly examine into the manu- 
facture and export of food-products of both countries. 
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‘‘ With this declaration seems to be connected the adjournment of the 
committee on the Imperial Meat-inspection Bill, which should have 
opened its sessions on Nov. 30. It is natural that the great American 
export firms of Armour, Swift, etc., who command a capital of 
many millions, are greatly interested in a draft of this Bill favorable 
to their commercial interests. In this sense Dr. Stiles, the now recalled 
scientific attaché of the American Legation, has worked here with much 
skill. By his explanations and demonstrations he has succeeded in 
giving the interested authorities a certain confidence in the American 
meat-inspection, which could only be strengthened by the mutual work 
of such a commission. But it is evident that great care should be 
exercised in the selection of our experts, as the results of their delibera- 
tions will doubtless be weighty in framing the new bill. The American 
meat ranks so differently in regard to quality and price that its unquali- 
fied admission would be of the severest consequences to our consumers, 
butchers, and agriculturists. The production, dressing and packing of 
the best (vollwerthig) American meat is so faultless that to its admis- 
sion exists not the slightest hesitation, but absolutely objectionable is 
the import of poor (minderwerthig) meats. In whatever form the latter 
may come to us they cannot benefit the consumer and must endanger 
the prosperity of our breeders, our agriculture in general and our meat- 
industry in particular, as is quite well demonstrated by the historic de- 
velopment of the meat-supply of England. The Spanish-American war 
also has shown the necessity of caution towards a careless use of 
American meats, and the canned goods, rejected by the home people, 
have now been dished up to‘the English troops in the Transvaal with 
new labels. If veterinary experts are selected who are thoroughly 
familiar with the questions involved in the American meat import, a 
form will easily be found for the Bill whereby the admission of the good 
(vollwerthig) American meat is encouraged and our meat-industry 
given a healthy competition without compelling it to take refuge to the 
production of meats of lower value to stem the tide of the inflowing in- 
ferior products and which could not guarantee to the consumer that full 
sanitary protection aimed at by the new Inspection-Bill.’’ 


The above article marks a change of sentiment on the part 
of the German authorities, as the journal quoted is influential 
in government circles and reflects their altered opinion. For 
several years past this veterinary weekly has voiced opposition 
to the admission of American food products on the ground of 
insufficient inspection. It is, therefore, pleasant to note the 
successful mission of the representatives of the Bureau of Ani- 


‘mal Industry, and it is to be hoped that the position thus 


gained by our government may be followed up by a commis- 
sion of experts able to demonstrate that the principles of meat 
inspection of both the United States and Germany are analo- 
gous, while the difference in our methods of application are the 
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result of adaptation to different conditions of trade and com- 
merce, but none the less reliable than the German methods. 
This once accomplished, the way will be cleared for an amic- 
able settlement of our meat exports to Germany. O. $. 


ASSOCIATIONAL REVIVAL IN NEW JERSEY. 


The REVIEW extends its heartiest congratulations to the 
profession of New Jersey upon the auspicious inauguration of 
its State Association, which at one bound has leaped into the 
foremost ‘rank of such organizations, with a membership large 
enough to insure success if the spirit of harmony, unity and an 
unselfish desire for the common weal permeates its adherents. 
There are many of the best men in the profession on its roll, 
the kind who take hold, and work with their minds and their 
hands, and we have no doubt that, with such a leadership, we . 
will have a bulwark of strength in the new association such as 
New Jersey has never known, and one which will work for the 
acquirement of such legislation as will protect legitimate prac- 
titioners and the public from the curse of quackery, and ele- 
vate the profession to its proper plane. 


Do not fail to read the “ Department of Surgery,” which 
discusses subjects of the most practical importance to the veteri- 
nary surgeon. 


READ the editorial in this issue entitled ‘‘A Business Talk 
with REVIEW Subscribers,” and help us carry it into active 
operation without the loss of asingle subscriber. It will enable 
you to help establish a journal of which you may. be proud. 


THE New York Herald of January 28 took water in its 
automobile crusade, and printed the opinion of the principal 
horsedealers of the metropolis—all of whom reported increasing 
business, a righteous faith in the future of the horse, and a just 
condemnation of such ridiculous newspaper twaddle as the 
Herald has been recently indulging in. The paper in question 
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lost faith in its position somewhat by the failure of the auto- 
mobile show to attract the multitudes, the appearance of only 
eight vehicles for the run of the Automobile Club to Tarry- 
town, and other evidences of the impracticability of the horse- 
less carriage. 


THE VETERINARY SERVICE ASSOCIATION, unable to obtain 
’ practitioners of any standing to become its slaves for a mess of 
porridge has adopted the dishonest practice of claiming that 
certain veterinarians (who would not recognize it in any sense), 
are connected with it. If this Association cannot see that its 
system is not only disgraceful but a failure, it is blind indeed. 


A SUGGESTION: Eastern veterinarians, take your wives 
with you to Detroit next September, and go by way of the Great 
Lakes, thus securing one of the most restful and delightful ex- 
cursions which the world affords. A party of sufficient size 
might secure attractive rates, besides the pleasure of renewed 
friendships and association. 


WE will shortly begin the publication of the extensive ex- 
periments recently conducted jointly by the States of Texas and 
Missouri to determine soine important facts concerning Texas 
fever. We have received from Dr. J. W. Connaway, of 
Columbia, Mo., a number of half-tone cuts illustrating the ex- 
periments, which will be employed in the body of the report, 
rendered jointly by Drs. Connaway, of Missouri, and Francis, 
of Texas. 


A VALUED CORRESPONDENT, Dr. Francis Abele, of Quincy, 
Mass.; reports in this month’s REVIEW, under the general head- 
ing of “‘ Reports of Cases,” the absorbingly interesting circum- 
stance of a man in attendance upon a case of tetanus in a horse, 
which the doctor was treating with antitetanin, becoming in- 
fected with the bacilli of that disease. While it would not ap- 
parently be impossible for the germs of the disease in the horse 
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to be inoculated into an abraded surface upon the man’s body, 
such a case has never before come to our knowledge, although 
every opportunity for infection is usually given in the course 
of attendance upon a patient. ‘The case seems open to the sus- 
picion of coincidence, but it is indeed a singular circumstance. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
STREPTOCOCCI IN COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 


By VERANus A. Moorg, B. S., M. D. 
Professor of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology, New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 697.) 
STREPTOCOCCI IN INFECTIOUS MASTITIS. 


The acute and more chronic inflammatory affections of the 

‘ udder are so numerous that it seems necessary in considering 
the specific cause to determine somewhat carefully the nature of 
the disease in each case. Moller, in his work on Operative 
Veterinary Surgery* has discussed somewhat fully the various 
forms of udder infections. ‘They seem to fall very naturally 
“into two groups, namely, (1) those in which the parenchyma is 
most affected and (2) those in which the stroma or fibrous tis- 
sue is involved.t+ The form of mastitis more frequently en- 
countered as an infectious (transmissible) disease seems to be 
characterized by very marked changes in the milk accompanied 
with the usual symptoms of parenchymatous inflammation of 
the gland itself. The discharge from the udder usually con- 
tains flaky masses held in suspension in the clear or perhaps 
cloudy serum. The color varies, and occasionally the mass is 
blood-stained. ‘The microscopic examination shows the pres- 


* Dollar’s Translation, p. 388. 
+ I have encountered this form in one dairy of eight cows, all of which were affected. 
In this instance a great variety of bacteria were obtained but streptococci were absent. 
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ence of agglutinated fat globules, pus cells, and often red bloed 
corpuscles. 

The literature on infectious mastitis and inflammations of 
the udder in which a specific infection is more doubtful, is too 
voluminous to be reviewed in the limits of this paper. A num- 
ber of bacteria* have been found associated with these lesions 
and quite naturally considered of more or less etiological value. 
The results of Kitt, Nocard, Mollereau, Guillebeau, Zschokke, 
Bang and still others in which a Bactertum,a Micrococcus, a 
Staphylococcus, and a Streptococcus have been found and re- 
ported as standing in a causal relation to the trouble indicate 
that a variety of microorganisms are active in producing those 
affections which are frequently grouped without distinction as 
infectious mastitis. The review of much of the literature on 
this subject, shows that a number of cases reported as infectious 
were isolated or sporadic ones, z.e., they were in dairies where 
the disease did not spread to other animals. While these may 
be truly infectious in their nature they should be differentiated 
from the rapidly spreading phlegmons which are easily recog- 
nized as infectious (contagious). 

If we take into account the variety of anatomical changes 
which have been described in the various udder affections, we 
can reasonably admit that different agencies may have been in- 
strumental in their production and that the various species of 
bacteria which have been isolated from the udder lesions may 
very likely have been of etiological importance in their respec- 
tive cases. In former publications} from this laboratory the 


* Among the bacteria which have been found in udder trouble and described as the 
possible or perhaps the more probable cause the following species may be mentioned. 
Bacterium phlegmasi« uberis (Kitt). 
Streptococcus agalactic contagiose ( Nocard, Mollereau, Guillebeau, Zschokke), 
Staphylococcus mastitidis (Guillebeau). 
Galactococcus versicolor 
 fulvus 
albus 
, + Moore, V. A., and Ward, A. R. Bulletin No. 158, Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
Ward, A. R. Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. 1. (1898) p. 205. 
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facts have been pointed out, (1) that the udder is normally more 
or less extensively invaded with bacteria and, (2) that certain 
species of bacteria seem to persist in the milk ducts of the 
glands when once they become lodged there. If these results 
apply to cows generally as rigidly as they did to the udders we 
have examined, an explanation for the presence of a variety of 
bacteria in the affected glands is not difficult to find. Whether 
these particular organisms would, under certain conditions, be- 
come primarily responsible for udder disease is not known. The 
evidence is not conclusive that a number of the bacteria hereto- 
fore, described as the cause of mammitis were not in the affected 
glands by virtue of their presence in the normal udder. Con- 
cerning these points additional investigations are much needed. 

Material from two quite serious outbreaks of mastitis has 
come to our laboratory for examination. In both instances the 
trouble was investigated by Dr. W. H. Kelly, under authority 
of the State Commissioner of Agriculture. In the first out- 
break, the milk was drawn in sterile bottles after the udders 
and the hands of the milker had been thoroughly washed in a 
1 to 1000 solution of corrosive sublimate. In all, there were 
eight samples of milk taken from as many different cows. 
_ These were carefully examined bacteriologically. Insix of the 
eight specimens streptococci appeared in pure culture. In the 
agar plate cultures made from the milk from the other two 
cases colonies of micrococci were associated with the strepto- 
coccus. 

In the second outbreak the milk was drawn with aseptic 
precautions directly into tubes containing slant agar. Milk 
from four cows was thus taken and brought directly to the lab- 
oratory where it was carefully examined. A nuinber of cul- 
tures were made from each tube. The media inoculated from 
two of the original cultures (milk) developed into pure cultures 
of streptococci, and thuse from the other two were impure, but 
contained the streptococcus. The streptococci obtained from 
all of the twelve cases in the two outbreaks appeared to be 
identical and the clinical aspect of the disease in the different 
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animals was reported to be the same. Unfortunately, I was 
unable to secure any of the udders for a more thorough exami- 
nation. 

In a dairy which has been under close observation by Mr. 
A. R. Ward, Dairy bacteriologist to the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, one cow was found to be 
troubled in one quarter of the udder with an inflammatory pro- 
cess which caused thickened masses in the blood-stained milk. 
From this milk a streptococcus was isolated in pure culture 
which could not be differentiated from the one obtained from 
the specimens from the cows in the outbreaks mentioned. An- 
other cow in this herd has her udder permanently* infected with 
a streptococcus. Another animal in the same dairy suffers re- 
peatedly from acute streptococcus mastitis. 

I have undér comparison at the present time two cultures 
of streptococci, one of which was secured from the second out- 
break of mastitis mentioned above, and the other from a sup- 
posedly healthy udder. Thus far I have been able to find cer- 
tain morphologic and slight cultural differences between them. 
The streptococcus from the healthy gland grows in much longer 
chains and the individual segments are smaller than those in 
the other. "It should be noted, however, that streptococci are, 
or have been in my experience, very rare in milk and in the ex- 
amination of the normal udders of twelve cowst they have not 
been detected in asingle instance. 

During the last three years I have made a large number of 
bacteriologic examinations of the changed milk from isolated 
cases of udder disease. As arule, very few bacteria were found 
and there was no uniformity in the species. With the excep- 
tion of the single case cited, streptococci were absent. 


* This organism has constantly been found in frequent examinations of the milk from 
this cow for a period of more than two years. 


t+ Fer details concerning these examinations see forthcoming Bulletin( No, 177,) Cornell 
University Agric. Exper. Station, by Mr. A. Kk, Ward, who was associated with me in 


certain of these examinations, The udders were taken from milch cows killed for tu- 
- berculosis, but in which the tuberbulous lesions were restricted to one or two glands in 


the throat or thorax. 
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STREPTOCOCCI IN FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP.. 


In the so-called foot-rot of sheep which has occurred to a 
considerable extent in this State, we have, in the cases which 
‘have come to our notice, conditions similar to those found in the 
cattle which were suffering from suppurative cellulitis already 
described. It may be of interest to cite one or two specific 
cases with the results of the bacteriologic examinations. 
May 2, 1899, two sheep which were suffering from the so- 
called foot-rot were brought to Dr. Law’s clinic. They came 
from a large flock in which forty or more animals were re- 
‘ported to be similarly affected. 


Sheep No.1. An adult female in very poor condition. All four feet 
-and legs were affected and the nails on one foot were quite loose. There 
was a purulent discharge from openings either between the claws or in 
the skin just above the hoof. The microscopic examination of the pus 
from this opening showed a number of bacteria but streptococci were 
especially numerous. They were not isolated in pure culture. The 
left knee was badly swollen and from the lower side of the swelling 
there was a discharge of a thin purulent. substance which contained 
streptococci in large numbers. A few otherbacteria, mostly micrococci, 
were associated with them. 

Sheep No. 2. An adult female, black, emaciated but in much better 
flesh than No. 1. The two fore feet and the left hind one were affected. 
The hind foot and the right fore one were discharging. The left fore 

foot was badly swollen above the hoof but the swelling did not extend 
-high up the leg. Fluctuation was marked. The skin was shaved, 
washed, disinfected and the abscess opened. A thick creamy pus was 
expressed. From this a number of tubes of media were inoculated and 
‘in each a streptococcus developed in pure culture. The pus from the 
discharging feet contained a streptococcus with other bacteria. The 
_feet were treated locally with disinfectants by Dr. Law. In recovering 
there was considerable thickening of the interdigital tissue. In this 
case the suppuration had not extended under the nails. 


. The streptococcus isolated was fatal to rabbits. It differed, 
-however, morphologically from the one obtained from cattle in 
that it grew in short.chains in culture media and in the pus it 
appeared singly, in pairs, and in very short chains. ~ 
In these cases, as with the cattle, we did not find the trouble 
to be a “ foot-rot,” but simply an inflammation of the subcutis 
leading to suppuration. This of course involved the skin and 
in cases where the pus burrowed beneath the nail the latter be- 
came loose. It is important that this form of infection should 
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not be mistaken for the genuine foot-rot with which it seems to 
be occasionally confused. It is not unlikely that in certain 
cases of this disease there may be more or less secondary corrod- 
ing of the hoof. : 

Klein *describes a streptococcus which he isolated from 
sheep suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. He was able to 
produce the lesions by feeding sheep with pure cultures. Sub- 
sequent investigations have not confirmed Klein’s results con- 
cerning the causation of this. disease. However, his observa- 
tions are significant in showing the susceptibility of sheep to 
these organisms. . 

STREPTOCOCCI IN DISEASES OF HORSES. 


The horse stands, perhaps, foremost among the domesticated 
animals in its susceptibility to bacterial infection. A number 
of microdrganisms have been found associated with the lesions 
in a variety of its maladies, but those which seem to produce 
the larger number of affections are streptococci and certain mi- 
crococci belonging to the staphylococcus group. In this paper 
the streptococci only will be considered although a number of 
micrococci have been isolated which unquestionably possess a 
certain amount of pathogenesis for the horse. The points to 
which I desire to call special attention are the frequency with 
which streptococci are associated in suppurating lesions and 
septic infections and their superior power to invade and to sur- 
vive in the tissues of this animal. 

Streptococet in “ Fistulous Withers” and “ Poll-Evil.”+—At 
the last meeting of this society I reported the results of thie 
bacteriologic examination of four cases of these affections. 
In all of these, streptococci were the only bacteria isolated or 


* The Veterinarian, 1886. p. 92. 

+ It should be stated, however, that it is only within the last year that we have been 
able to begin a somewhat systematic bacteriologic examination of the suppurating lesions 
in the cases brought to the surgical clinic of this college. Through the hearty co-opera- 
tion of Dr. W. L. Williams, Professor of Surgery, preparations have been made for an 
extended bacteriologic study in the future of all infected surgical cases. This part of 
my paper, therefore, is simply,an introduction to the work in veterinary surgical bacteri- 
ology which is planned tor the coming season. 
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discovered in the uncontaminated lesions. Further examinations 
which were made during the year just closed have given differ- 
ent results. During this time ten cases have received such an 
examination. In these, streptococci appeared in pure culture 
twice, associated with micrococci three times and in five other 
cases micrococci (staphylococci)’ appeared apparently in pure 
culture. Thus in a total of fourteen cases streptococci have 
been isolated in pure culture six times, found in impure cul- 
tures three times, and in five cases they were not discovered. 

The streptococci themselves exhibited a few morphologic 
differences. One of them which appeared in pure culture 
originally consisted of exceedingly long chains which grew in 
flocculi in bouillon leaving the liquid clear. In all of the other 
cultures they grew in short chains, imparting a uniform cloudi- 
ness to the liquid. 

As a rule the streptococci isolated from these affections were 
not pathogenic for experimental animals. One culture, how- 
ever, destroyed rabbits and guinea-pigs when first isolated, but 
it soon lost its virulence in sub-cultures. 

In a few cases of the affected withers the lesion consisted in 


a thickened, firm, indurated tissue, rather than the usual cen-. 


tral abscess. In the most marked of these indurated cases a 
micrococcus (staphylococcus) was the only organism found. In 
most cases, where an abscess had not discharged, and from 
which uncontaminated pus was secured, streptococci were pres- 
ent. Whether or not, streptococci tend in the horse to cause a 
move rapid suppuration than the micrococci can not from the 
history of the cases in question, be determined. It is not posi- 
tively determined whether the two distinct varjeties of lesions 
observed, viz., the suppurating and the indurated, are different 
types of disease or different stages in the same disease process. 
It is interesting to note, however, that in the few cases exam- 
ined streptococci were usually associated with the suppurating 
processes and micrococci (staphylococci) with the indurated 
conditions. A long list of carefully studied cases will have to 
be recorded before such a differentiation in the bacterial con- 
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tents of the different lesions can be considered indicative of the 
nature of the bacterial invasion. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that in the medicinal 
treatment considerable difference is found in the promptness 
with which certain of these affections yield to iodide of potas- 
sium. * 7 

As yet we have practically no data pertaining to the rela- 
tion existing between the bacteria and the medicine, especially 
in cases where alteratives have been employed. In the one 
very marked case of the indurated tissue mentioned, and where 
a staphylococcus was the only organism found, Dr. Williams re- 
ports very prompt yielding to the iodine treatment. In our fu- 
ture examinations, this very practical side of our subject will be 
carefully considered, and it is hoped that sufficient information 
will be obtained concerning the relation of the bacterial con- 
tents of the lesions to the action of drugs, that when once the 
first is determined the treatment will be clearly indicated. 

A few other cases of infection in horses and colts have come 
to my notice which furnish still stronger evidence of the marked 
parasitic powers of streptococci over other pyogenic or septic 
bacteria for this species of animals. I will mention three cases. 

I. Peritonitis following Castration.—This was in a horse 
castrated by Dr. Williams. The operation was performed in 
the field and apparently with perfect success. However, a few 
days later, the animal died from acute peritonitis. At the post- 
mortem a blood clot was found in the scrotum and the cord 
was thickened. In the abdominal cavity there was a considera- 
ble quantity of clear, amber colored serum. The peritoneum > 
was hyperzemic. 

A number of tubes of different culture media were inocu- 
lated from the thickened cord, peritoneal exudate, liver, and 
spleen. All of the tubes inoculated from the liver and .spleen 
remained clear. Those inoculated from the serous fluid and 
from the thickened cord developed into pure cultures of strepto- 


* See Dr. Williams’ paper on the use of iodide of potassium in the treatment of fis- 
tulous withers. 
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cocci which grew in long chains. It was exceedingly sensitive 
and died before its characters and properties were more fully 
determined. 

Il. A Case of Emphalophlebitis.—This was in a colt about 
three weeks old which was brought to the hospital in the spring 
of 1898. It appeared to be well excepting for the diseased 
joints. ‘The case was considered hopeless by the surgeon and 
the patient was killed. The post-mortem examination showed 
the umbilical vein from the umbilicus to the liver to be dis- 
tended and filled with blood, pus cells, and bacteria. All! of 
the organs were normal in appearance. In both knee joints 
(carpus) aud one hock joint (tarsus) there was extensive sup- 
puration. The pus extended into the connective tissue around 
the joints and between the tendons and muscles for a distance 
of ten to fifteen centimeters. The pus was yellowish in color 
and somewhat flaky. A microscopic examination of cover-glass 
preparations made from the contents of the umbilical vein 
revealed the presence of innumerable bacteria including large 
and small rod-shaped organisms, together with large and smaller 
micrococci and a streptococcus. Similar preparations from the 
blood (heart), liver, and spleen did not reveal the presence of 
any bacteria. In each of the preparations made from the sup- 
purating joints there were a number of short chains and diplo- 
cocci. 

Two tubes of agar and two of bouillon were inoculated from 
the blood flowing from the carotid artery, and the heart, con- 
tents of the umbilical vein, liver, spleen, kidneys, and each of 
the suppurating joints. The results were as follows: The 
media inoculated from the umbilical vein contained a large 
variety of bacteria. One of the four tubes inoculated from the 
liver contained a streptococcus inpure culture, while the others 
remained clear; all of the media inoculated with the blood, 
spleen and kidneys remained clear ; all of those inoculated from 
the suppurating joints gave pure cultures of a streptococcus. 

This organism produced a rapidly fatal septicaemia in rab- 
bits. It did not affect guinea pigs. In bouillon cultures it usu- 
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ally developed in long chains which hung together, forming 
flocculi in the clear liquid. It did not coagulate milk and failed 
to grow on gelatin or potatoes. It is interesting to note that 
here, as often in other cases, these streptococci appear in short 
chains in the tissues, but as long, winding ones in bouillon cul- 
tures. 

A study of the cultures made from the umbilical vein 
showed that there were two staphylococci, three undetermined 
bacilli and 2. colz communts associated with the streptococcus. 
It is at least interesting to note that of all these bacteria the 
streptococcus was alone able to resist the action of the tissues, 
and through metastasis became localized in the joints. 

ITI. A Case of Septic Pneumonia and Pericarditis.—In the 
spring of 1897 a horse which had been operated upon for rear- 
ing died a few days subsequently. The post-mortem examina-_ 
tion was made the same afternoon. The pericardium and the ceph- 
alic portion of the left lung were covered with a grayish, pasty 
exudate. In the mediastinal space there was a considerable 
quantity of the same kind of material. The lungs were both 
hyperzemic and in the left one a considerable area of hepatiza- 
tion. The abdominal organs were not appreciably changed. 

‘Cover-glass preparations made from the hepatized lung and 
the exudate showed a large number of streptoccocci for the 
greater part in short chains. Bacteria were not found in simi- 
lar preparations made from other organs. A number of tubes 
of media were inoculated with the exudate blood, hepatized 
lung, spleen and liver. All media inoculated witlr the exudate 
and lung developed into pure cultures of a streptococcus. All 
of the others remained clear. 

This streptococcus grew in long chains which appeared in 
flocculi, leaving the bouillon clear. It was exceedingly deli- 
cate and failed to develop in subcultures which were made a 
few days later. Morphologically it did not differ from the one 
obtained from the peritoneal exudate (Case 1). 

IV. Streptococci in Epizobtic Diseases of the Horse.—Strangles 
is perhaps the best known of these. A number of investigators 
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among whom should be mentioned Sand and Jensen*, Schiitzt, 
Poelt, and Zschokke§ have isolated and studied streptococci 
from cases of strangles. Sclititz succeeded in producing the 
lesions with pure cultures of his streptococcus when it was in- 
jected into the nasal passage of healthy horses. I have examined 
the pus from an abscess in but one case of strangles and that a 
chronic one. This contained a streptococcus which resembled 
morphologically and in its behavior on culture media that of 
Schiitz but it was innocuous to.small animals. Ligniéres, || how- 
ever, questions the etiological significance of the streptococcus, 
preferring to consider it secondary to the real causal agent, 
which he found to be a cocco-bactllus identical with that of in- 
fluenza (Brustseuche). 

V. Brustseuche or Infectious Pneumonia.—This disease has 
been attributed toa streptococcus although several investigatois 
have reported the discovery of other supposedly etiological fac- 
tors. 

In 1887, Schiitz{ published the results of his investigations 
into the cause of Brustseuche. He described an organism 
which appeared as a diplococcus in tissues but in bouillon cul- 
tures it grew in flocculi. From the description given it appears 
that this organism was a streptococcus notwithstanding the fact 
that in the tissues it appeared more often as a diplococcus. In 
cultures he speaks of it as chains growing in masses. He men- 
tions a capsule, but in the cases described it does not seem to be 

_invariably present and it is not mentioned in preparations made 
from cultures. Chantemesse and Delamotte, Galtier and Violet, 


* Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin. XIII. (1888; S. 437. 
+ Archiv f. wiss. uprakt. Thierheilkunde, ‘1888; S. 172. 
t Fortschritte der Medicine. VI. (1888), S. 4. 


% Loc. cit. 

This literature is reviewed by Liipke in Cenxtralblatt 7. Bakteriologie u. Parasiten— 
hkunde. Bs. V. (1889, S. 44. : 

|| Recueil de Médécine Vétérinaire, 1897, Nos. 12 and 16. Translated in full in The 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, XI, 1898, p. 312. 


{ Virchow’s Archiv, Bd, CVIT. (1887) S. 356. 
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and Cadiac found streptococci in the lesions of animals suffering 
from this disease. Although differences appear to exist in the 
streptococci obtained by these investigators there is a striking 
similarity in the descriptions of these cultures. In the absence 
of fresh cultures of these organisms it is unwise to speculate 
upon their identity, or dissimilarities. It seems quite clear, 
however, that if any of these streptococci are demonstrated to 
be the cause of this disease the honor of its discovery belongs to 
Schiitz. 

Ligniéres,* who had exceptionally good opportunities in 
1895-96 for studying this disease found the streptococcus of 
Schiitz and identified it with the streptococcus of strangles. 
Ligniéres, however, concluded from his investigations that the 
cause of the disease was a cocco-bacillus+ which he isolated with 

olf. 

+ For the convenience of those who do not have Ligniéres original article his de- 
scription of the organism and the method of obtaining it are appended. 

‘* When one examines the preparation after it has been stained the bacteria present 
themselves under the form of very small diplococci, isolated cocci, and longer forms with 
rounded ends. These last cocco-bacilli represent the tube form of the microbe. At the 
moment of division they avpear as diplococci, while the micrococci result from the com- 
pleted and recent separation of diplococci. 


The microbe also often appears as a diplococcus when it is examined without staining. 
In some special conditions the cocco-bacillus elongates and presents itself under the 


‘form of a genuine small bacillus. Finally, in the pus of experimental abscesses obtained 


by subcutaneous injection in the horse, it takes the form of streptococci-bacilli, 

It does not form spores, and it is killed in less than a quarter of an hour at 65°C.”’ 

Cultures. —** It is an aerobic organism. Its first cultures are difficult to obtain, but 
when it has been accustomed to artificial media it grows rather abundantly. 

In peptonized bouillon, after twenty-four hours, one observes a uniform turbidity, 
which lasts for several days. The reaction of the medium does not change. 

Plain bouillon is not so favorable for growth. 

On gelatine, at a temperature of 20°C., it forms after two or three days rounded colo- 
nies which are at first transparent, and then slightly opaque and white, and which never 
liquefy the medium. They scarcely exceed a millet seed in size and resemble rather 
closely the colonies of z20,leic tuberculosis, save that the latter are much less firmly ad- 
herent to the gelatine. 

Agar is a rather poor medium of culture, whether it be plain or glycerinized. If the 
material used to inoculate is vigorous, abundant transparent iridescent colonies appear 
on the surface of the agar, and gradually become opaque and bluish white. 

The germ of influenza grows in milk which is not coagulated even after several weeks. 

Agar of Wiirtz and rubin agar are not reddened. 
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some difficulty. He found that this organism soon escaped 
from the tissues but that it “ places the animal organism in an 
extraordinary state of susceptibility with regard to extraneous 
bacteria notably streptococci.” On this ground he explains 
the almost constant presence of streptococci in the lesions of 
this disease. 

It has been my privilege to make a bacteriologic examina- 
tion of the diseased organs from 5 cases of Brustseuche. All of 
these were diagnosed, and, when not too far advanced, treated | 
by Dr. Law. ‘The horses were from different stables in Ithaca. 
Dr. Law made the post-mortem examination in four of the 
cases, carefully removed the organs and brought them to the 
laboratory. In one case I assisted at the post-mortem. 

In each of the five cases the lungs were more or less hepat- 
ized but the other organs were nearly normal in appearance. 
Several tubes of bouillon and agar were inoculated, and agar 
plates were made from each Jung and in three cases from the 
liver, spleen, and kidneys. Without exception, a streptococcus 
appeared, usually in pure culture, from the lungs. The inocu- 
lated tubes from the other organs remained clear. The strepto- 
cocci isolated from the different cases were identical in their 
morphology and cultural manifestations and pathogenesis. 

A microscopic study of the lungs from the different horses 
showed micrococci single, in pairs and occasionally in short 
chains. Distinct capsules were not observed. In bouillon cult- 


Potato is not suitable for the cultivation of this microbe. 

Of all media the most favorable is peptonized bouillon to which a weal quantity of 
serum has been added.’’ 

Search for the Microbe.—** Inoculation and the direct cultivation of pathological 
_products taken from horses aftected with the disease as a rule do not give any results in 
ordinary conditions, but if one takes 4 or 5 c.c. of blood, pleuritic liquid, or pulmonary 
serosity, and injects the material into the peritoneum of a guinea pig, the animal not 
rarely succumbs to a peritonitis, in the liquid of which the microbe of influenza is en- 
countered in considerable numbers, Nasal discharge, whether sanious or not, taken es- 
pecially at the beginning still more frequently gives a positive result. If the culture is 
not pure one inoculates in succession, into the peritoneum, one, two, or three guinea- 
pigs, and very soon only the bacillus of influenza shows itself. 

This microbe retains its virulence for a long time in peritoneal liquid, and when 
transferred thence to artificial media it grows in them abundantly.”’ 
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clear, as described by Schiitz. 

This streptococcus did not grow in gelatin, or serum, or on 
potato. It would not develop in acid media. On agar the colo- 
nies were small and characteristic of streptococci, z. ¢., with a 
thickened convex grayish centre surrounded by a thin, spread- 
ing, bluish border, nearly equal in width to the diameter of the 
central portion. It fermented dextrose, lactose and saccharose, 
with the formation of acids but no gas. Milk remained un- 
changed in appearance. . 

In mice and rabbits it produced a rapidly fatal septiceemia, 
but guinea-pigs were unaffected. A horse inoculated in the 
pleural cavity with a small quantity of the culture from case 
No. 3 was killed 10 days later. At the point of inoculation and 
extending over an area equal to one-half of the lung there were 
strong adhesions between the lung and parietes. The sub- 
jacent lung tissue was hepatized. Pure cultures of the strepto- 
coccus were obtained from the exudate and from the hepatized 
lung. 

Although a few discrepancies exist between the description 
of Schiitz’s organism and the streptococcus which I have found, 
they are not sufficient to warrant the opinion that they are dif- 


‘ferent species. In the essential features they seem to be iden- 


tical. The cases were examined before the: publication of 
Ligniére’s results, and the methods I employed did not meet 
the requirements of those used in isolating his cocco-bacillus. 
Although a very careful histological study of the pneumonic 
tissue was made, Ligniére’s organism was not detected. At the 
first opportunity his methods will be tried. 


(To be continued.) 


Dr. THomAs L, RICE, assistant inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who was stationed at El Reno, O. T., last 
quarantine season, has been transferred to the meat inspection 
department and ordered to report to Dr. A. J. Payne at Cincin- 
nati. 


ures however they appeared in long chains, leaving the liquid . 
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ACTION. 


By F. C. GRENSIDE, V. S., NEW YORK ClrTy. 


A Paper read before the January Meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of 
New York County. 


The veterinarian, without assuming more responsibility 
than is usually imposed upon him, in the examination of a 
horse for soundness for a client, is not called upon to express 
an opinion as to the character of his action, any more than he 
is to draw attention to defects of conformation. He is, how- 
ever, frequently requested to give an opinion as to the practical 
importance of some abnormal condition of limb, eye or wind 1n 
influencing a horse’s usefulness for the purpose for which he is 
required. 

He may have a seam in a foot, a splint, or some such more 
serious conditions, as a spavin or ringbone, none of which cause 
lameness at the time, and the purchaser does not object to their 
presence, providing they are not likely to cause lameness ; so 
the veterinarian’s advice is sought. Certainly such conditions 
constitute predisposing causes of lameness, but no more so in 
some instances than defective action. 

The character of the action is a very important factor in de- 
termining the amount of “wear and tear” a horse will stand 
without showing ill e#ects ; so the study of action should not 
be ignored by the veterinarian, as he is sometimes called upon 
.as an adviser to give an opinion as to the suitability and desira- 
bility of a horse for some purpose outside of the question of 
soundness. The acquisition of a knowledge of action, or, in 
other words, to become a good judge of action, is not such an 
easy matter as might be imagined. ‘There are many that have 
a good eye for a horse, and in fact are in a measure good judges, 
who cannot intelligently criticise a horse’s action from different 
standpoints. 

There are many that are taken with flashy action. Flashi- 
ness of action, as a rule, enhances the market value of a horse 
that possesses it, but it is very apt to be associated with greater de- 
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fects from a utilitarian stand point than that which is less attrac- 
tive. In estimating the quality of action correctly in different 
individuals one has to have an ideal. How seldom, in sitting 
behind a horse and closely observing his way of going at the 
trot and walk, do we find action that comes up to our ideal. 
Perfect action, as far as usefulness is concerned, is frictionless 
and light, and the foot is placed on the ground squarely. 
There is no loss of time-power in progression, or, in other 
words, the frictionless mover does not labor, neither does the 
light stepper experience the ill effects of concussion, the result 
of bringing the foot to the ground in a pounding manner. 
What a saving of “wear and tear” and power the smooth 
mover and light stepper experience. 

One is amazed in instances to observe how much work a 
weak-footed, poor-legged horse will stand and still remain in 
workable condition; but it can be accounted for in many cases 
by the defects mentioned being compensated for by light 
action. 

It is interesting and instructive to study the numerous and 
varying conditions that conduce to defective action. Lightness 
of step appears to be a quality not always dependent upon the 


. conformation of the individual. For instance, length and ob- 


liquity of the pasterns are usually said to cause lightness and 
elasticity of the tread, but do not always do so, for we find many 
heavy-going horses of this formation. Mechanically this for- 
mation should conduce to light stepping, and doesin a measure, 
but from the fact that horses with oblique pasterns sometimes 
pound leads us to look for another explanation. The statement 
may be advanced in explanation that the elasticity resulting 
from oblique pasterns may be neutralized by a straight shoul- 
der; but this theory will not hold, as one not infrequently finds 
straight-shouldered, short pasterned horses that step lightly. 
Another explanation has to be found. We have to seek else- 
where in the animal economy than in the peculiar arrangement 
of the bones, muscles, tendons and ligaments of the limbs to 
account for the light step of some horses. The endowment 
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with this desirable quality is undoubtedly stueaishe to the 
nervous system, just as speed is. 

We cannot determine the degree of a horse’s speed by study- 
ing his external form. We have to subject him to a test, and 
so we have in forming a conclusion as to the degre of lightness 
or heaviness of his step. With regard to labored progression 
the tendency to it is usually determinable by an inspection of a 
horse’s conformation. All deviations from the steadily carried 
top in the trot, in which there is no rolling, jerking or wad- 
dling, and from the straight flexion and extension of the fore- 
legs, in which there is no straddling, dishing, or winding-in, 
and to the equally straight and easy flexion of the hocks, can as 
a rule be determined by an examination of an individual’s con- 
formation. 

The horse with thick or loaded shoulders and wide chest is 
apt to roll; the one that stands with the fore feet placed wide 
apart straddles; the knock-kneed one, as well as the one that 
toes in, generally dishes; while the horse that toes out winds in. 

With the hind legs the cow-hocked horse usually slings his 
legs in a circumductive manner outwards. The horse with his 
hocks wide apart and feet close together, screws his hocks out- 
wards, and usually plaits. 

When the hocks are placed behind instead of under the quar- 
ters there is likely to be a dragging movement of the hind 
legs. 

Defective conformation of the legs then shows itself with 
almost unvarying regularity in its effects upon the action. 

In order to have the straight undeviating action, a horse 
must flex and extend his legs during progression in a line par- 
allel to the long axis of the body. The knock-kneed, bow- 
legged, or even calf-kneed horse cannot do this, and conse- 
quently experiences the ill results of a loss of time and power 
in progression. Apart altogether from the question of the de- 
gree of the lightness or heaviness of the step, the manner in 
which the feet are placed on the ground has a very great influ- 
ence in determining ‘“‘ wear and tear,” and is consequently an 
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important point to study. The horse that toes in usually has 
the inside quarter of his fore feet defectively developed, which 
becomes more marked if he is not rationally, shod. 

The defect of formation of the inner quarter consists in a 
slanting off of it from before backwards and outwards, and from 
above downwards and towards the centre of the foot, causing 
this quarter to assume a wedge-like form and to literally act as 
a wedge between the shoe and the sensitive part of the inner 
quarter, thus predisposing it to bruising. In addition to this, 
the horse that dishes usually brings his foot down with force on 
the inner quarter. This manner of planting the foot not only 
subjects the ligaments to undue tension, but is a fruitful source 
of troublesome corns. 

On the other hand, a horse that toes out is apt to come down 
with most force on the outside of his foot. This is a much more 
defective formation than the former, for it not only causes wind- 
ing-in and great liability to interfere, but the planting of the 
foot is usually accomplished in a manner that results in the 
production of considerable concussion, and also subjects the lig- 
aments to great tension, so that the legs soon begin to show the 
effects of wear and tear. Some horses come down with most 


_ force on their toes, causing them to what is called stub their 


toes. Such a manner of planting the foot is apt to cause stum- 
bling, and increases concussion to a marked extent. Short pas- 


_ terned, straight-shouldered and short-gaited horses often show 


this defect. Just the opposite manner of planting the foot or 
coming down with the heel first, is not at all uncommon. This 
defect of action is not only likely to cause bruising of the heels, 
but subjects the tendons and ligaments at the lower and back 
portion of the fore legs to excessive strain. Ordinarily this 
imperfection is only observed in long-gaited horses ; but some 
horses that plant their feet in a favorable manner when going 
at a moderate pace will, when forced to a faster one, lengthen 
their stride and show this defect, often called “ pointing,” to a 
pronounced degree. Deep and oblique-shouldered horses with 
little knee action, like thoroughbreds, often go in this way, but 
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its ill effects are not so great as in those with a considerable 
amount of knee action. ‘Threading’ or “plaiting” are 
terms used to designate the swinging of the elevated foot around 
the one that is placed on the ground in progression. This un- 
graceful manner of going, which occasions a loss of power, a 
tendency to brush, and liability to trip, is most clearly shown 
in the walk or slow trot. The horse that plaits is usually 
either a narrow-chested one, or one fairly wide in the chest, that 
stands with his feet very close together. This conformation is 
the opposite to that found in the straddler, and of the two evils 
the latter is the greater, for it gives rise to a stilty way of going 
and a manner of putting the feet down which is very injuri- 
ous to the legs. 


THE COMPOSITION OF A FEW VETERINARY PATENT 
MEDICINES. 


By G. E. GRIFFIN, VET. 1st CLASS, U. S. ARMy, Porto RIco. 


It has been my fortune, call it good or bad, to have encoun- 
tered on numerous occasions individuals, generally designated 
as smart “ Alicks,” professional and otherwise, armed with sun- 
dry and divers, but mostly divers, bottles of patent medicines, 
such as Elbow’s Caustic Bladderskite, Cayeuse Stingeree, Snow- 
man’s Cure-All, and OwHullahan’s Dead-Sure Cure for Glan- 
ders, and each time the handlers of these classical remedies in- 
_ vited ine to regale my olfactories with a sniff at the contents, 
followed by an offer to bet me that I didn’t know what they 
were using. The result was that I got so well acquainted with 
the peculiar stench of each production that I could tell what 
they were on smell, and in self-defense would: yell out their 
naines, too. I soon began to ask myself what it was that led 
intelligent people to pay from $1 to $3 for stuff of this kind, 
and thought it my duty to investigate their virtues and their 
composition. It didn’t take me long to discover that they pos- 
sessed but one virtue, faith, and that hope got in her fine licks 
and did the rest, as the kodak people say, to encourage you 
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when in doubt as to buying. It certainly was a serious job to 
tackle the composition, but for the sake of those fellows who 
are always howling that they get nothing out of the profes- 
sional journals but stuff about “ bugs” and ‘ worms,” I thought 
I would go up against it, and I have been going thus for many 
moons at.d with satisfactory results. Now, the only fear I have 
in giving my discoveries to a cold, cruel world is that some of 
the smart “ Alicks” will get a patent out on the remedies, 
make a fortune, and maybe never send meacent or even say 
“thank you, Griffin”; and, then, again, some other fellow, 
having turned aside from chasing the ‘“ bug ” of azoturia {and 
why should it not havea bug all to itself same as the other 
diseases ?) may claim prior discovery, and make me angry, in- 
deed. But there never was a good accomplished without a sac- 
rifice of some kind. So here goes for. the good it may do my 
“‘compadries” in the profession who are not “stuck” on 
“bugs” or micrococci, but want a dead sure thing with a good 
smell to it and a money-making attachment. 

The first of these so-called remedies I practised on was 
“‘Gombault’s Caustic Balsam,” warranted to be sure death to 
curb, splint, sweeny, poll-evil, grease heel, capped hock, 


strained tendons, founder, wind-puff, inflammations, throat dif- 


ficulties (Lord, save the mark! ), swellings, or ulcers, lame- 
ness from spavin, ringbone and other bony tumors, and many 
other diseases of or ailments of horses, cattle, sheep, and dogs ; 
warranted also to quickly remove all bunches or blemishes, 
without leaving any scar or other injurious effects (think of 
that, you vets!). It could also be reduced with sweet or raw 
linseed oil, and used as a most valuable liniment in all kinds 
of simple lameness, strains, etc., etc. I thought if I could just 
“get on” to this combination that I wouldn’t call the Queen 
my aunt, and that I would soon have the horse world by the 
gluteals and a down-hill pull at that. Moreover, a certain cav- 
alry officer of my acquaintance whose reputation asa horseman, 
and vet too, was one of the institutions of a cavalry regiment I 
know of, was in the habit of using the stuff on the side, unbe- 
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knownst ‘to the vet, if ye please, and I began to think maybe 
this was the basis of his reputation, as I was never able to dis- 
cover any other, but you know when you get the name of an 
early riser you can sleep till the cows come home. I found 
that the caustic balsam was a very good blister, clean, easily 
applied, and would not take the hair off while in action. Af- 
ter working on this blister, for it is nothing more, for some 
time, I discovered that it was made as follows, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing my production highly commended by a 
number of people, who told me that I was using “ Humbug’s 
Caustic Balsam.”. Now, I suppose that Gumbault, who claims 
to be a great French veterinarian, will say that imitation is the 
sincerest flattery, but that to get the real and only genuine you 
must notice the duefunny on every bottle grown on his farm. 
The composition is as follows : 


R Crotonoil... ... ..4 fidrams 
Cotton-seedoil .....2f “* 
Oilof camphor .....1f ‘* 
Oilofturpentine ....2f 
Oilofthyme ......4%fl 
Kerosene .... ...4 
Sulphuricacid. . .. ..20 minims 


To the mixture of croton and cotton-seed oils add the sulphuric acid, 
stirring continually, then add the other constituents. After standing 
about three days it is fit for use. 

| I tried this preparation in every conceivable manner, using 
Gumbault’s advertised article as a check, but found that I had 
nothing but a good blister, and was surprised to discover that 
Gumbault’s caustic balsam was nothing but a similar blister, 
and that the claims made for it on the label were lies pure and 
simple, and that it was not a “safe or reliable remedy ” for any 
of the numerous things mentioned on the label, and that it 
could be safeiy classed as a fake. Still I was not discouraged, 
but purchased several bottles of a compound called “ Kitchell’s 
Liniment,” in use on race-tracks and other places where old 
“skates” having fancy names, and records made by their great 
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grandfathers, were helping cheerful idiots to become paupers. 
This stuff was “ dead ” easy, requiring only 


R Aqueammonie .... . .1 pint 
Water... 
Caramel q. s. ‘to color. 

Mix. 


This stuff catches the race-horse man; he uses it for what he 
calls a “brace.” It costs to make about two cents a pint, and 
sells for fifty cents. The brace of course is on the fellow with 
the horse. 

The next tussle was with “ Kendall’s Spavin Cure,” but 
after my experience with the balsam it didn’t take long to “ get 
next” to this. Farmers, livery men and embryo horsemen 
with wooden legged horses, who call every lameness a spavin, 
or, to be more sporty, a “jack,” invest in this stuff until the 
vet is called in. The composition is as follows : 


Turpentine. .........8 
Iodine... . 
Heavy petroleum . fldram 
Oil rosemary . . «ss « 


Sig.—In the mixed oils dissolve the camphor and iodine. 
This spavin cure, so-called, is a fake of course. The stuff is a 
fair blister. 

After considerable trouble and no little expense, the com- 
position of a preparation called ‘Centaur Liniment,” claiming 
to be almost as wonderful as the caustic balsam, was arrived at. 
This preparation is a soap emulsion, with essential oils and the 
usual aromatic oils to disguise it. The composition is as 
follows : 


R Oil spearmint 1 dram 
Oliturpentine @& 
Oil amber 
Soap... 
Caustic soda . . gramme 


Water to make a pint. 


Great care should be used in preparing this, as the oils may not 
emulsify readily, and the water should be warm. 
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The soap should be placed, together with the alkali, in a 
flask, and then dissolved in two ounces of hot water; add the 
mixed oils in very small quantities at a time with vigorous 
shaking. When the mixture has once assumed a creamy con- 
sistency the oils may be added more rapidly, but in any case 
-reasonable care should be observed, and this is true in adding 
more water, which should be warm, until the full pint is made. 
If the oils do not emulsify readily, it is necessary to begin over 
again, as either too much oil was added at first or the water 
was not warm enough. Strict attention must be paid to both 
of these considerations in order to secure success. 

This is a good liniment, but not superior to any ordinary 
soap liniment of course. As for its doing what is claimed for 
it, that is all bosh. 

A few more preparations have been investigated. They are 
all more or less snares and delusions, and as they in no case 
accomplish what they claim, they are of little use. One ad- 
vantage the animal on which they are used derives is that he 
gets a rest while the stuff is in action. 

As to “O’Hullahan’s Glander Cure,” it has been used ex- 
tensively in the West, where thousands of dollars have been 
expended on it annually. I investigated this so-called remedy 
very thoroughly, but did not discover its composition, except 
that it gave a starchy reaction and had an odor of peppermint. 
It was claimed for it that it was very successful, and that the 

‘cures made by its use were very numerous, but I believe that 
the so-called cures were due to the disease assuming the sub- 
chronic form, and as the atmosphere of the far west is beneficial 
to diseases such as glanders, the so-called cures were decidedly 
climatic. Moreover the animals treated were those recently 
arriving from the middle States. At length it was my good 
fortune to encounter the manufacturer of the ‘ dope,” and I 
need not say that I looked with profound respect on the only 
person in the civilized world having a “ dead shot ” remedy for 
this disease. I found the gentleman to be a shrewd, but very 
illiterate Irishman of the old school, and very shy of “ veteri- 
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nary horse doctors,” as he put it, the inference being that he 
had two classes of horse doctors in his mind, as we have in the 
army. Icouldn’t get anything definite from Mr. Mullcachey, 
for such was his name, his remedy being called after his grand- 
father on his mother’s side, who, by the by, was the original 
discoverer of the compound in Ireland in times contemporane- 
ous with the “ Molly McGuires,” and he was not at all inclined 
to discuss glanders from any standpoint beyond saying that “ it 
was a bad disorder and av curse it bein a disease of a baste a 
human crature could not have it, thanks be toGod.” He ad- 
mitted, however, that the medicine was not a success in every 
case because the people did not use enough of it, but were too 
stingy, “ begrugin’ the poor baste the medicin to cure him.” 
Believing that ‘“‘ when wine is in, the truth is out,” I took an 
unfair advantage of Mullcachey, all in the interest of science, 
be it remembered, and while enjoying the stimulation of a few 
cold bottles, he told me in strict confidence, ‘seein’ it is yer- 
self, and I would’nt tell it to another, be the nife in me hand 
and there is letters on it, the most of the cure is made of pota- 
toe water, and the juice of the mint; the potatoes, of course, to 
be boiled with the skins on them; then ye add—but help me 
sowl if I tell ye that, for that is the best part of it, and if ye 
don’t believe it go to Ireland, and in the county Leitrim they 
will tell you how me grandfather on me mother’s side cured 
Captain Plunkit’s mare that was dead on her feet with gland- 
ers.” I lost the rest of the description, but the missing link is 
probably still hid in the pleasant valleys of the county Leitrim. 

I am sorry the glanders specific has been lost, but I can 
furnish the composition of ‘“‘ Mustang Liniment,” ‘ Derby Lini- 
ment,” and one or two others on application by any veterinarian 
who will-enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 

The question that now agitates my mind is, have I accom- 
plished any good in placing the composition of these so-called 
remedies before the profession. I hope I have, and I further 
hope that this paper may not be the means of stimulating some 
bright mind to starting a factory for the stuff and sending it 
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4, 


out with yellow labels and red wrappers. I may not have got- 
ten the exact ingredients in each case, but I have comie so near 


to it that there is no fun in it. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF PARTURIENT PARESIS. 


By W. A. THomas, D. V. M., Lincoun, NEB. 


Dr. Schwarzkopf in his report on parturient paresis before 
the American Veterinary Medical Association last Septeniber 
in New York City was very enthusiastic over the Schmidt treat- 
ment. He gives in his report the experience of 18 veterina- 
ians. The paper was evidently accepted without discussion. 
If any one had a different opinion he did not express it.* 

In this report the record is 87 recoveries out of 119 cases, 
or 73} per cent. of recoveries. Hence, according to this im- 
proved method of treatment, we must lose over 26 per cent. 
Our interest is in the 32 cases that did not recover. If post- 
mortems had been made on the 32 cases that died and a de- 
scription of the condition of the brain and spinal cord been 
added to the report the conclusions would have been very 
different. 

Why should a cow that gives a large quantity of milk be 
any more liable to a toxic condition of the udder than one that 
gives a smaller quantity ? If we believe the animal to have a 
. toxic udder, how are we to account for lesions of the brain? If 
potassium iodide is good treatment for toxic udder, is it equally 
valuable for lesions of the brain ? 

Among other modes of treatment the intravenous saline solu- 
tion as used by some show equal, if not greater, success than 
the Schmidt treatment. 

Probably one of the greatest factors'of success for these new 
treatments is that medicines are not given in a drench. 

In a typical case, taken sick six hours after delivery, and 


* The paper of Dr. Schwarzkopf was read by title only and referred to the Publica- 
tiou Committee. —EpiTor. 
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which died ten hours later, without a struggle, I made a post- 
mortem which showed meningeal congestion, heemorrhage and 
cedema of the brain and spinal cord, with a clot in the fourth 
ventricle. 

The lesions of parturient apoplexy are within the cranium 
and spinal column, and I believe that the profession will be 
agreed if they make examination of the material that comes 
into their hands. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 


** Careful observation makes a skillful practitioner, but his skill dies with him. By re- 
cording his observations, he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts 
in building up the solid edifice of pathological science.”’ 


AN ATTENDANT CONTRACTS TETANUS FROM A HORSE. 
By FRANCIS ABELE, V. S., Quincy, Mass. 


December 15, 1899, a coachman stopped me on the street 
to say that a certain unfortunate horse (mare) had scratches. 
Would I leave some more medicine, such as he had used on an- 
other horse. He also remarked that the horse was stiff, and 
was then at the shop for the blacksmith to look over. (She 
had once had laminitis with a perfect recovery.) Next day the 
coachman again saw me, to say she had two sore eyes; they 
-looked sore and red in the corners. I then told him he proba- 
bly had a case of lockjaw to deal with. 

I was asked by owner to see the same and confirmed my 
supposition. Owner would have had animal killed, but I asked 
for it to try to treat, whereupon owner said he would have it 
treated himself. As the coachman had then gone with the 
family to thejr winter residence, the gardener was delegated to 
attend the horse. Horse received 10 c.c. antitetanin from Pas- 
teur Institute of Paris. Was kept in a box stall, screened by 
‘blankets, and twice a day received all the hay it wanted, to- 
gether with mash of shorts and oats, in which was a mixture of 
carbolic acid and cannabis indica. I never entered the stall 
from time of injection till recovery. None but gardener did, 
and he only twice a day, with orders not to touch the beast or 
speak to it. Now, for the interesting part. 

The coachman telephoned that the gardener had the lock- 
jaw, was in the city hospital, and the doctors had no hope for 
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his recovery. I saw the doctors and found that such was the 
case. That was December 29, 1899. 

The man had jaws locked, had cramp of knees, so he was 
unable to get into carriage alone to get to hospital, and had 
tucked-up belly ; al! of which the horse had had. When he re- 
ceived the antitoxin he said to the doctors, that is what Dr. 
Abele injected into the horse. 

It seems the gardener had a boil on his neck, which was un- 
doubtedly the seat of infection. One doctor does not believe 
that the horse was the cause of infection, as there was no trau- 
matism about her to our knowledge. The other thinks possi- 
bly the manure was cause of infection! Does any one know if 
bacilli in question are found in feces ? 

Whether this new infection is a precedent I do not know, 
but anyone who is interested enough can have fuller particulars 
by writing me. It is by a record of facts that principles are 
formed and knowledge obtained. 


AN EFFORT TO DIAGNOSE A CASE, 
By J. A. McCrank, D. V. S., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Dr. Derr, of Mansfield, O., has reported a peculiar case in 
the December number of the AMERICAN VETERINARY REVIEW. 
He gives us symptoms which I think make a diagnosis almost 
impossible. He asks through the veterinary periodicals for help. 
He admits that he is at bay. Now, I hope our brothers pro- 
fessionally who can help him, will not close their eyes and their 
ears to his honest, earnest supplications for help. Don’t treat 
him as you have me. Our attempts to give you the true symp- 
toms on which you could iend us aid are earnest. I hope we 
are not beneath your notice. I know that we are not above 
your class in the science, for if so, ‘‘God help the veterinary 
profession.” 

I have been thinking of this case as reported. I often think 
he is mistaken in his symptoms. One thing is evident: he was 
very slack or lazy when he did not have a post-mortem. No ex- 
cuse, Doctor. 

The regularity of the heart, normality of its action, normal 
condition of the fzeces, that appetite, etc., leave me in a quandary 
at every turn. 

I would like to call it a case of purpura, but this periodical 
abdominal trouble corners me. When my purpura patients 
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show signs of pains and sweats I consider it time to pick up my 
grip and instruments, make an unfavorable prognosis, and get 
out. 
It cannot be an:affection of the heart, for the heart’s action 
is normal and regular. It cannot be a foreign body working its 
way from the stomach towards the heart, for then its action 
would be interfered with. 

Were it an embolism or thrombus we might not expect in- 
stant death. 

Now, I recall to memory a case of mine some three years 
ago. It was similarly reported. I was called ; the animal was 
dead and hauled out when I arrived. On post-mortem I found 
a large abscess of one of the mesenteric glands, recently broken. ° 

The next week I was called to a second case of like symp- 
toms. ‘The beast had recovered from terrible pains and sweats 
when I arrived. Ten days later she had a second attack and 
died. The post-mortem revealed similar abscesses. On close 
questioning of the owners, those horses had suffered from stran- 
gles some two or three months earlier and had received no sub- 


Might Dr. Derr’s case not be one which suffered from the 
after effects of some debilitating disease ? 
In conclusion, after a diagnosis of a sequel to some debili- 
tating disease, I am obliged to glance only slightly at some of 
the symptoms enumerated. 


FOREIGN BODY IN MILK DUCT. 

By FrRAnNcIsS ABELE, V. S., Quincy, Mass. 

A cow that was bought of a trader very cheap and not war- 
ranted, gave a fine mess of milk, but once in a while blood came 
from one quaiter. At times a foreign body could be felt in the 
udder resembling a short milk tube. Cast the cow, inserted 
small artery forceps into duct and succeeded in catching end of 
object, which proved to be the end of a quill. Was surprised 
how easily quill and forceps came through the duct. 


A MixtTurE OF BORATE OF SODA and milk is recommended 
by a Parisian chemist as the best general antidote. It should 
be given the first thing after emptying the stomach. For vege- 
table poisons, the best antidote is a one per cent. solution of per- 
manganate of potash. 

CAFFEINE markedly increases the diuretic action of digitalis. 
The combination is of especial value in cardiac dropsy. 
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GERMAN REVIEW. 
By Pror. OLor SCHWARzKOPF, Flushing, N. Y. 


ARGENTUM CREDE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MALLEIN.—Prof. 
Roeder, Dresden, has experimented with Argent. Credé to de- 
termine its value as a diagnostic agent in glanders, for which it 
had been recommended by Dr. Rerhoff. A horse which showed 
characteristic swelling of the submaxillary glands and one-sided 
nasal discharge was given O. S. Argent. Credé in 50.0 water, by 
intravenous injection. ‘The temperature rose in six hours from 
39.1 C. to 41.0, remained so for twelve hours, and after twenty- 
four hours was found to be again 39.1. On the height of re- 
action the breathing was greatly accelerated, whereas the pulse 
remained at 44-48 throughout. ‘The post-mortem examination 
revealed nasal glanders, the lungs being healthy. Roeder then 
applied intravenous injections of Argent. Credé in cases of 
strangles, influenza,pneumonia, pyzemia, purpura hzemorrhagica, 
and to several horses in the surgical ward which were free from 
fever, in every case producing a rise of temperature of from 1-2 
degrees Celsius, the particulars being carefully noted and re- 
ported. Finally he injected an old, healthy anatomy-horse 
which gave reaction of 38.1 to 39.2 within four hours. Two 
days later this horse received 0.5 mallein without reaction and 
on being killed for dissection was found to be healthy. The 
results go to show that so far no chemical agent has been found 


_ which can be looked upon asa substitute for mallein, which up- 


holds its claim as a biological product on a- scientific basis.— 
(Berlin. Thier. Woch.) 


ENGLISH REVIEW. 


LApAROTOMY [By W. Panzer].—Antisepsy has certainly 
opened the doors for interference in abdominal cases, where 
before it, the surgeon would hesitate and often refuse to act,— 
and while peritonitis would not often follow abdominal surgical 
manipulations in dogs, to-day, thanks to antisepsy, these can be 
almost considered as never fatal. The author reports the case 
of an Airedale dog which was brought to him suffering with 
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considerable pains of the bowels. By careful manipulation a 
hard foreign substance was made out in the abdomen. After 
chloroform being administered, and with most attentive anti- 
septic measures, a round flint stone was extracted, which was 
as big as a walnut. Careful stitching of the intestines, sutur- 
ing of the skin, thorough antisepsy of all instruments, needles, 
etc., were resorted to. For three days after the operation he 
had only brandy and essence of meat, and afterwards beef tea, 
milk and finely chopped meat.—( Vez. Record.) 

CEREBRITIS (?) [By W. G. G.|.—With an interrogation after 
the title of his article, the author records his case, remarking 
that cases of this disease are said to be rare and verified only 
by post-mortem ; or, again, that it is often mistaken for men- 
ingitis. Whatever his case was it was followed by recovery 
and may prove interesting. A powerful animal had assisted 
another to remove a heavy traction engine and had done his 
work well, when in the evening he refused his food, became 
excited and kept pawing with his fore feet and raising the hind 
legs as in stringhalt. Seen the next day, he is semi-comatose, 
pulse 24 and full, temperature 105°, respiration irregular and 
stertorous, with complete amaurosis. He attempted to eat, had 
full movements of the jaws, great difficulty in swallowing. He 
carries the head low, swaying from side to side. At times he 
becomes excited, rushes forward and pushes against the wall. 
Oleaginous purgative, cold applications on the poll, and per- 
fect quietness were prescribed. Bromide of potassium and ex- 
tract of belladonna were administered whenever he had symptoms 
of excitement and great uneasiness. In 24 hours improvement 
was marked; the blindness had passed off. The condition 
gradually improved. In 48 hours the temperature was normal. 
He was, however, weak and showed some muscular twitchings. 
Tonics were then prescribed. In a fortnight the horse was 
working.—( Vet. Record.) 

A DEFERRED FRACTURE.—Under this title a correspondent 
of the Record reports a case in which the displacement of the 
bony fragments did not occur until six days had passed away 
from the time the injury was received. It was in a horse 
which had a sand crack on one hind foot and now and then 
became lame from it. A few days of rest anda reset of the 
shoe was generally enough to remove the lameness. One day, 
he showed the same lameness, and at the same time a certain 
stiffness on one of his fore legs. Overlooking this new mani- 
festation, which was explained by the owner, who said that he 
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had got loose the night before and perhaps had been tapped by 
another horse, the author prescribed the ordinary treatment used 
for the lameness behind, and two days after the horse was nearly 
sound behind but yet a little stiff in front. Ina few days more 
he was ordered to work, but on the sixth day the reporter was 
called in a hurry and found the animal disabled, with a well 
marked case of fracture on the foreleg, for which he was de- 
stroyed. The fragments of the bone, which were denticulated 
and well fitting together, and the form of the fracture indicated 
why the displacement occurred only six days after the injury. 
Moral: never neglect inquiry as to a cause of lameness, espe- 
cially with the history that it may be due to tapping from 
another horse. ... Another no less interesting case is re- 
corded by Mr. C. A Legnair, which, however, did not have as 
fatal result. During operation for the removal of a large scir- 
thus cord, while the horse, secured down, was struggling, a re- 
port similar to the discharge of a pistol was heard and an assis- 
tant exclaimed that the near foreleg of the horse was broken. 
Notwithstanding, the operation was completed, and the horse 
attempted to get up. He was brought to his stable, where he 
went away apparently sound. The horse did not lie down for 
some time. A fortnight later, when Mr. S. saw his patient, his 
attention was called toa swelling on the near fore arm about 
the middle of the radius. Brought to the evidence of some- 
thing serious, strict directions were given not to move the horse 
out ‘of the stall until further orders, which were not given for 
two months. The animal has since done good work, “hale 
and hearty,” but with a swelling on the near * fore arm. 

But what if the horse had laid down? 

BRYONY POISONING [By A. .S. Anger].—Finding no record 
of similar nature in any literature, the author published this inter- 
esting history of seven horses out of a stable of thirteen animals 
affected with the same symptoms : general stiffness with peculiar 
gait resembling that of laminitis, yet no throbbing at the 
plantar artery; stiffness more particularly affecting the 
muscles of the loins—this was more marked in one mare, which, 
“when made to get up, sat upon her buttocks, and so stiff were 
her loins that her fore feet were poised in the air for a minute or 
more as she tried to grip the ground. When standing she was 
like a semi-paralyzed animal; pulse 84, temperature slightly 
elevated, no injection of the mucots membrane, appetite good.” 
On inquiry as tothe cause of the owner, it was learned that 
the animals had eaten a considerable quantity of the dryonra 
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dioica, which had grown in the garden of the owner, and after 
being pulled from the ground had been thrown in the horse’s 
yard, where the horses partook of it. A dose of physic, mustard 
and embrocations to the loins with diuretic medicines was the 
treatment resorted to. ‘The mare which was the sickest had 
her loins blistered with cantharidine ointment. — (Ved. 
Record.) 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY. 


By L. A. AND E. MERILLAT, 
of the McKillip Veterinary College, Chicago, ll. 


ANTISEPTIC WOUND TREATMENT (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 730). 
Occlusive Wound Dressings. 


In the preceding chapter all of the substances that are capa- 
ble of carrying infection into the wounds of our patients were 
enumerated, and practical, easily-applied methods of rendering 
them innocuous were suggested. The importance of keeping 
these substances in mind in the treatment of each wound can 
not be toa often reiterated ; in fact, we will never reach the de- 


thought of touching wounds with any substance not perfectly 
sterilized. It is upon the extraneous bodies that energy must 
be exerted; the wound itself once aseptic will work out its 
own salvation. 

Thus far we have met with no obstacle that would prevent 
the application of antiseptic treatment in all veterinary wounds. 
On the contrary, we still have an actual advantage over the 
human surgeon. We can sterilize the instruments, hands, 
dressings, antiseptic solutions, etc., quite as well and the wound 
and its environs better than the human surgeon can. But when 
we come to the task of applying a s¢rzctly occlusive dressing it 
must be admitted that our disadvantages are legion. The vet. 
erinary patient is large and restless ‘and is unable to compre- 
hend the necessity of nursing its own wounds; so here our in- 
genuity is severely taxed. So far as the extremities are con- 
cerned we can adjust occlusive bandages with some satisfaction, 
but for wounds of the trunk* there is no form of occlusive 
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dressing yet advised that even simulates perfection. ‘The sub- 
ject therefore naturally divides itself into: 

(1) Occlusive dressings for the extremities. 

(2) Occlusive dressings for the trunk.* 

Occlusive Dressings of the E-xtremities.—The hoof, pastern, 
fetlock, metacarpus, carpus and forearm, together with the anal- 
ogous regions in the hind extremity, can be safely bandaged. 
The only exceptions are (1) the hock under some circumstances, 

‘(2), the proximal end of the forearm, and (3) the proximal end 
of the tibial region. The materials best suited for the purpose 
sre: 

(1) Unbleached muslin. 

(2) Red flannel. 

(3) Oakum and cotton. 

(4) Pine tar, and balsam of fir. 

(5) Dry antiseptics (powders). . 

Unbleached muslin and flannel are cheap enough for veter- 
inary purposes and besides are in every way suited for the in- 
tended purpose. They should be purchased from the bolt and 
divided into sections three meters long, each of which is again 
torn into strips ten centimeters in width. A flannel section 
will make six bandages and the muslin from eight to twelve. 
The average cost of each flannel bandage will then be about 
12 cents, and the muslin about % cent. These fabrics when 
wet (they should never be applied dry) perfectly conform to the 
curves of the limb and therefore leave no entering channels for 
organisms. The rule is to first apply the muslin, then the flan- | 
nel. The advantage of red flannel is that blood from the 
wound or from finger marks do not show as in white fabrics. 

Oakum and Cotton.—The former will answer almost every 
required purpose in veterinary surgery, but has the disadvan- 
tage of being somewhat more costly than the latter. These 
substances are utilized to arrest haemorrhage and to-absorb the 
wound secretion as well as to make the dressing still more 
occlusive. They are of course held in place by the bandage 
material above mentioned. 

Dry Antiseptics—lodoform, iodoform sugar, iodoform tan- 
nin, and boric acid are the most potent ones for the veterinary 
surgeon. Jodoform alone is somewhat expensive for general 
use, but in the form of iodoform sugar, which consists of iodo- 
form one part, and pulverized sugar five parts, its cost is ma- 
terially lessened without detracting from its potency. In fact 
the sugar actually augments its action for occlusive purposes, as 
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it forms an artificial scab, which prevents intrusion as well as 
the growth of organisms within a wound. ‘They areapplied by 
dusting over the wound and surrounding area just before the 
fabric dressings are adjusted, and the thicker they ate applied 
the more perfect will they perform their mission. ‘There are a 
number of others recommended, but it is indeed difficult to find 
one so effectual as iodoform sugar. Whether for sutured or 
open wound treatment its effects are equally leading. The 
unpleasant odor of iodoform is an objection, but if it is not per- 
mitted to touch the clothing its odor can be dispelled from the 
hands by washing them in vinegar or dilute aceticacid. Boric 
acid and iodoform tannin are also valuable agents for our pur- 
poses. The former is commendable for packing a large cavity 
while the latter is particularly indicated in dressing a large 
excoriated surface. It will form a thick impervious scab. | 
Pine Tar and Balsam of Fir.—Both, but especially pine 
tar, have many indications as adjuncts for dressings. In foot 
wounds they can be incorporated with the oakum and musiin 
so as to form the most perfect protection imaginable against 
infection. Their consistency as well as their antiseptic pro- 
perties recommends them for this purpose. In other portions 
of the body they are indicated for all wounds that will not 
secrete profusely. It must never be forgotten that bandages 
are often required to perform the function of drainage by ab- 
sorbing the wound secretions, in which instance they should 


-be porous. But when the secretions are limited the dressing 
. should be made as occlusive as possible and tar is the one 


material for the purpose. 

Floof Dressings.—In city practice especially, nail pricks, 
hoof cracks, corns, quittors and coronet treads are very common 
foot wounds. .It is not the intention here to transgress into 
the domain of their surgical treatment any farther than is ab- 
solutely necessary to render the subject of occlusive dressings 
comprehensible. The reader might first be reminded that in 
dealing with each of these lesions it is the duty of the surgeon 
to patiently make the wound perfectly sterile and then protect 
it perfectly. This feat is neither an impossible nor impractical 
undertaking and must therefore soon replace the old method 
of dealing with foot wounds. The foot of the horse is in such 
close contact with the dirtiest part of the stable—the floor— 
that its wounds are easily infected if not protected properly. 
Open wound treatment or even treatment with only nominal 
bandaging is no doubt the one reason why foot wounds are so 
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prone to linger indefinitely. That the healing period of all 
those suppurating hoof affections can be cut short is no spec- 
ulative assertion, but a demonstrable fact. Failures can usu- 
ally be traced to the difficulty of reaching every recess of the 
infected area. Of course the surgeon’s ingenuity will often be 
taxed to accomplish the task of sterilizing every recess of a 
foot wound, and on account of the frequent restlessness of the 
patient it is not surprising that the job is often given up in 
despair or only half completed. Besides the restless patient 
we have hzmorrhage to contend with in paring nail pricks, 
corns, etc. But these inconveniences must be overcome at all 
hazards. We should begin now to prevent lingering if not 
fatal terminations from simple wounds by casting aside the 
methods which savor so much of carelessness. The existence 
of serious obstacles is admitted, but that the obstacles cannot 
be surmounted is not admissible. The extremely restless 
patient can be cast, one less restless can be subdued with a 
twitch, cocaine to the plantars and by morphia narcosis, and 
the hemorrhage can be entirely arrested with an Esmarch 
bandage. In this way the nail prick or corn can be pared 
to its remotest destination. 

In dealing with simple nail pricks, which means those which 
have not pierced the tendon nor bone, the technique is as 
follows : —Cleanliness and asepsis in mind, the shoe is removed 
and the sole and frog pared smooth. An Esmarch bandage is 
then applied and the wound is traced to its destination.. The 
shoe is then replaced and the wound and surroundings patiently 
irrigated with a one per cent. mercuric chloride solution and 
then packed with iodoform or iodoform sugar. The sole is 
then anointed with tar and covered with a large wad of 
tarred oakum. The latter is kept in place with a piece of 
sheet-iron fastened beneath the web of the shoe. This may be 
made still more occlusive by encircling the whole foot with 
tarred fabric bandages. Such a dressing need not be removed 
until the wound is healed. Here we must, however, be governed 
by the circumstances. Having perfectly traced the wound we 
must decide as to the time it will require to regenerate, and 
then leave the bandage on accordingly. 

For more serious ptinctures the technique is the same except 
in the change of the bandage. There is always considerable 
hemorrhage following the removal of the Esmarch bandage 
in deep seated vail pricks. The blood which finds its way to 
the surface of the dressing will then form an entering channel 
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for pathogenic organisms. if an early change is not made. 
I have frequently suspected this as the cause of failures and 
the suspicion has been confirmed by better results from a new 
method. The first dressing of sterilized and antiseptic oakum 
and fabrics is applied after the operation for the purpose of 
arresting the hemorrhage. In twenty-four to thirty-six hours 
the patient is taken to a scrupulously clean place, the tempo- 
rary bandage removed and the whole foot and wound again 
patiently disinfected with a strong mercuric chloride solution. 
The wound is then dusted with iodoform (there is no heemor- 
rhage now to interfere) and covered with tarred oakum and 


‘with layer upon layer of tarred muslin bandages. If the wound 


is one that will secrete profusely; as, for example, when the 
navicular sheath is punctured, the first layer of oakum is not 
tarred, but is made safely pure by sterilization. In this con- 
dition it is capable of absorbing the secretion—a property 
which cannot be expected of tarred oakum. On the sixth or 
seventh day it is removed and readjusted as above described. 
If the patient is improving and the secretions do not appear 
upon the surface and in the absence of foul odor such a bandage 
may even remain on much longer, but the sixth day is the 
usual time for the appearance of these symptoms. After the 
second dressing the wound is usually safe from septic processes 
and may then be dressed with less precision, and if astringent 
remedies are then indicated they should be applied to the 


-oakum. 


For quittor and other operations involving the wail, coronet, 
or lower pastern region, the same principle applies and the tech- 
nique need not vary. The clue to success in performing asep- 
tic foot operations is found in applying first a bandage to arrest 
the hemorrhage and then the permanent one, twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours later. 

Bandages of the foot are held in place by wrapping them 
round and round with coarse twine, tarred to make it more 
adhesive, and as horses are very destructive to foot dressings, 
the whole should be protected with a loose wrap of coarse ma- 
terial, or what is still better with a leather boot. Without this 
precaution bandages are often worn through on the second day, 
and on the hind feet they soon become soaked with the patient’s 
excretions. 

Fetlock and Pastern Dressings.—Accidental wounds and 
neurectomy wounds are the common lesions of this region, 
which is the easiest region of the horse to protect perfectly. A 
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wad of oakum, a bandage of muslin three meters long and a 
flannel one the same length, all well soaked and wrung out 
moderately in mercuric chloride solution (one per cent.), applied 
so as to fit the form of the leg neatly and then bound with num- 
erous wraps of tape or cord will protect wounds of this region for 
a week or more without change. The only reason for changing 
such a bandage earlier would be the appearance of wound secre- 
tions at its surface, or in the case of haemorrhage at the time of 
application. For simple incisions, as in neurectomy, the muslin 
fabric may be tarred, for if properly performed there will be no 
perceptible secretion. 

Knee Dressings.—Broken knees from stumbling, other acci- 
dental wounds and tenotomy of the carpal flexors are the wounds 
of the carpus requiring occlusive dressings. For this region the 
same materials as for the fetlock are used, but the bandages. 
should be at least six meters long. Short bandages are more 
likely to become loose and fall off. The patient must be kept 
in the standing position, and if the wound is sutured a wooden 
or sheet iron splint should be applied to the flexion surface. For 
broken knees the wound is first covered with a thick layer of 
iodoform sugar, then with oakum soaked in mercuric chloride 
(one per cent.), and subsequently with tarred muslin bandages 
six meters long bound down with numerous wraps of tape. The 
oakum may be tarred or not, according to the amount of secre- 
tion expected. 

Forearm Dressings.—In applying dressings to this region 
the bandages should be made to cover a large area, and then 
bound with abundance of tape to retain them. The wound of 
median neurectomy cannot be bandaged, and therefore the usual 
wounds of the region are accidental ones requiring materials to 
suit each case. The patient should be kept in the standing 
position. 

Flock Dressings.—Some patients will complacently accept a 
hock bandage, while others for no visible reason will resist their 
presence by repeated and forcible fiexion until the whole affair 
is hopelessly distorted. The attempt is always an experiment, 
as there is no telling which patient will or will not resist. The 
more simple wounds might be treated as well as possible with- 
out bandages, but when bandaging actually becomes necessary 
the strips should be narrow and long, and made to cover a large 
share of the metatarsus below and the lower portion of the tibia 
above. It should first be wound around the metatarsus, then 
gradually upward to the lower third of the tibia, and completed 
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by encircling a figure eight several times over the joint. The 
retaining cords should not press forcibly upon the tendo-Achilles. 

Tibial Dressings.—This region is also difficult to dress with 
bandages, and with the exception of the distal end it might well 
be placed in the same category as the shoulder, stifle, etc. Just 
above the hock, however, the seat of tibial neurectomy, a band- 
age can be applied. The secret of preventing resistance lies 
in the proper application of padding to the tendo-Achilles. Two 
cylindrical pieces of oakum should be placed on either side of 
the tendo-Achilles, between it and the perforans muscle, so as 
to prevent pressure directly upon it. 

Metacarpal and Metatarsal Dressings.—These regions are 
readily bandaged under all circumstances and necessitate no 
deviation from the general rules. 

General Rules for the adjustment of occlusive dressings for 
the extremities : 

(1) Make bandages no shorter than three meters and no 
longer then six meters, and about ten centimeters wide. 

(2) Always apply them wet with strong antiseptic solutions. 
Dry ones cannot be made to fit the curves of the legs. 

(3) Retain them with abundant wrapping with twine or 
tape. Pinning, or simply applying a wrap or two of twine is 
not sufficient. 

(4) When they become impregnated with blood after an 
operation they should be changed in twenty-four to thirty-six 
-hours and a permanent occlusive one applied. 

(5) Make them more occlusive with tar, except when they 
are expected to absorb secretions. 

(6) Change them as soon as wound secretions appear at the 
surface, as such secretions form an entering channel for organisms. 

(7) Bandage neatly. It matters not how neatly or intelli- 
gently an operation is performed if the bandage is not neatly 
applied the whole procedure may suffer from adverse criticism. 

(8) Never permit the bandage to interfere with the proper 
drainage of a wound. An improperly drained wound in veteri- 
nary patients will seldom remain aseptic. 

(9) Oakum and bandages should be soaked with mercuric 
chloride solution no weaker than 1-500. 

(10) Always cover a liberal surface. 
(To be continued.) 


For ABSCESSES, take boricacid and acetanilid, equal parts, and 
glycerin to make a thick paste ; spread ona soft cloth and apply. 
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SURGICAL ITEMS. 

Application of Plaster of Paris Bandages.—Hard bandages, 
such as ure made with plaster of Paris, are used so frequently in 
our practice that a word about them can never go amiss. Every 
veterinarian has his particular method of adjusting them, and 
if the results have been in every way satisfactory no deviation 
from accustomed methods is advisable. It is always much bet- 
ter to follow accustomed methods that have proven satisfactory 
than to experiment with new ones. One point never to be for- 
gotten in their application and which is probably the cause of 
failure in many instances, is that such bandages should be 
hardened and perfectly unresisting as soon as the work of ap- 
plying themiscompleted. Ifa plaster of Paris bandage requires 
even several minutes to become hard the movements of the 
patient may “unset” the bone. The following method will 
give the desired results: Provide yourself with abundance of 
cheese cloth ripped into bandages 6 meters long and 10 centi- 
meters wide, soak and roll them in a thin solution of plaster 
of Paris and let them remain in the solution while the patient is 
being prepared for the application. When the bone is properly 
set carefully apply one of the bandages over the whole area to 
be covered. Then in another container make a thick solution 
of the plaster and add to it 30 grams (one ounce) of powdered 
alum. Plaster this thick solution thickly over the whole area 
and quickly (it will “set” rapidly) apply the second bandage. 
Over this second bandage plaster another coating of the plaster of 
Paris and alum solution; freshly made again as the first will now 
be too hardtouse. Repeat this until the desired thickness is ob- 
tained. When the last bandage is applied the whole bandage 
will be very hard and displacement of the bone will then be 
impossible. Plaster of Paris bandages should always cover a 
liberal surface. For the pastern the lower two-thirds of the 
metacarpus and the whole foot must be included. For the met- 
acarpus the lower third of the radius, carpus and fetlock must 


be covered, etc. 
To remove such a bandage soak it in dilute acetic acid or 


vinegar which is a perfect solvent for plaster of Paris. Pour — 


the acid along the line to be cut and cut the cloth with a knife, 
layer after layer. 

A plaster of Paris bandage should never be left upon a 
horse’s leg longer than four weeks. If the healing has not 
progressed to a safe point another softer one is applied. The 
restlessness of the larger veterinary patients causes bandage 
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necrosis in almost every case, and therefore at the end of four 
weeks the necrotic spots should be exposed and treated. 
—(L. A. M.) 

Osteoma of the Superior Maxilla.—The case of osteoma of 
the maxilla reported from Professor Dewar’s surgical clinic by 
veterinary student J. J. O’Connor, in the January Veterinarian, 
page 904, opens up the very interesting question of origin of 
these mysterious tumefactions. In a supplementary note Pro- 
fessor Stockman unhesitatingly asserts that their cause is “ still 
unknown,” and apparently clinches the assertion by referring 
to their occurrence in old horses, in which instance prolifera- 
tion of cells that have lain dormant for years can not readily 
be accounted for, 

Let us see if a glance at the osteology of the region will not 
materially lead us to some logical conclusion. The bone of the 
region (the jaw) consists of two comparatively thin plates en- 
closing the deep and large alveolar cavities.. Now, if we con- 
sider that within these cavities two sets of teeth—temporary 
and permanent—develop from very small to very large and 
hard bodies which eventually find their way into the oral cavity 
by sheer force of their expansion, is ita wonder that this thin 
incasement (the bones) occasionally suffers ? 

Furthermore, osteomata of the maxilla most frequently 
occur over the third molar—the last of the temporary teeth to 
erupt. This is due to the demonstrable fact that when the third 
molar seeks admission to the level of the arcade it occasionally 
finds its way blocked by the narrowness of the space between 
the second and fourth teeth, both of which have previously 
erupted and are now firmly located. ‘Thus the force of its con- 
tinued expansion is felt at the other extremity and an osteoma 
results. In much the same manner osteomata occur over the 
first and second molars from the resistance offered by their 
temporary analogues and probably also, like the fourth, which 
is rarely effected, from obscure forces. ‘The fifth and sixth are 
never the’ cause of such processes because of their remoteness 
from the skull plate. It is not rare to find two or more of the 
anterior molars involved simultaneously in the causation of 
these tumefactions and not rarely the condition is bilateral. 

In describing the semiology, Mr. O’Connor states: “‘ There 
seemed to be a wider space than usual between the second and 
third molars.” As perfect contiguity is indeed seldom inter- 
rupted in the dental arcades of the horse the words “ wider 
space than usual” make the assertion rather confusing. But 
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the point I wish to make in this connection is that if the space 
referred to had been carefully examined it would have been 
seen that its gingival width was much wider than the table 
width, showing that either the second or third molar—most 
likely the second—was not in a straight line with the axis of 
the jaw, and with the fourth formed a wedge-shaped space for 
the third molar. ‘ For the past year this tumor had been 
growing’ says the writer. Quiteso, when one considers that 
during the same time the third molar was also rapidly growing 
and was making an effort, against great odds, to gain the level 
of the arcade. 

As regatds those occurring in older animals I must confess 
having failed to demonstrate any similarity whatever to those 
occutring in connection with dentition. “When not caused by 
productive periostitis (traumatic ) the tumefaction could al- 
ways be traced to an odontoma or to dental necrosis ( caries, if 
you wish ). In view of their histological characteristics the 
attempt to place all of these tumors among the teratomata is 
hardly justifiable. 

The large number of these cases appearing at the dental 
clinic of this college has been the incentive for a careful re- 
search into their origin. It was only after two post-mortems 
(the animals having died from other causes) that the true na- 
ture of the abnormality became apparent. With this clue the 
wedged condition of the third molar was always thereafter eas- 
ily detected by palpation or inspection in the recumbent posi- 
tion, and in trephining a large opening in the tumefaction the 
fang is found to be from 8 to 15 millimeters too long. 


—(L. A. M.) 
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MANUAL OF PRESCRIPTION WRITING AND PosoLoGy. Prepared for Students and 
Practitioners of Veterinary Medicine. By Harry D. Hanson, D. V. S., Associate 
Professor of Theory and Practice at the New York—American Veterinary College. 
Published by the Author, 160 Eldridge Street, New York. 


We had no idea that the little book bearing the above title, 
whose prepararion has been so long announced, would prove to 
be such a valuable work when completed. Now, as it lies be- 
fore us we find it crowded from cover to cover with innumer- 
able tables and statements that should be but are not familiar 
to the practitioner, with the thousands of other things that he 
must familiarize himself with. 

The genesis of the work gives the reasons for and the man- 
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ner of writing prescriptions in a proper manner, analyzing 
their construction from the invocatory } to the signature, giv- 
ing enough of medical Latin to enable practitioners to write 
thoroughly correct and grammatical prescriptions. As a ref- 
erence work a vast amount of material of the kind veterinar- 
ians want to know about fill subsequent pages, and ‘include the 
principles of combining drugs, examples of dangerous and erro- 
neous combinations, a chapter on solution, with tables of solu- 
bility of the chief veterinary drugs. Weights and measures 
form a most complete chapter, and include every phase of the 
subject, while officinal preparations are generously treated of 
in the next section. Posology is discussed with reference to 
the various channels by which the medicines are conducted 
into the system, and the tables of dosage are both complete and 
comprehensive. Fifty pages are devoted to a vocabulary, from 
which the student can abstract a good general definition of all 
Latin and medical phrases usually employed. An appendix of 
favorite prescriptions of well-known practitioners completes the 
volume, and a reference to these brings to the reader many 
happy coinbinations that experience has taught the author are 
valuable in particular conditions. 

The author is to be congratulated upon having produced 
from what seemed a simple subject a work which we venture 
to say will be worn out faster by constant handling than any 
other book in the veterinarian’s library. 


OUTLINE OF THE ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT OF WOUNDS FOR VETERINARIANS. By H, 

; Frick, County Veterinarian of Hettstedt, Germany, Translated by Alexander Eger, 
with annotations by A, H. Baker, V.S. (Chicago Veterinary College), and L. A. 
Merillat, V. S. (McKillip Veterinary College). Chicago : Alexander Eger, pub- 
lisher, 1900. 


Following closely upon Dr. Peters’ translation of Fischoeder’s 
‘“‘Meat Inspection,” Mr. Eger gives the veterinarian another 
valuable little volume upon a subject that is just now receiving 
a great deal of attention at our hands. For many years anti- 
sepsy was regarded by us as a most excellent and scientific dis- 
covery—for the practitioner of human medicines, but it was un- 
fortunate that its general adoption was impracticable and a 
farce in veterinary medicine. It was thought that wound treat- 
ment in the domestic animals was so radically different from 
the same subject in our sister profession that antisepsy could 
only be aimed at, and that surgery would have to continue to 
be without its powerful effects. Within the last year veterinary 
sentiment has taken a radical change, and our literature is 
teeming with extemporaneous articles upon the subject. For 
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instance, it is being very thoroughly and practically discussed c 
in the REVIEW by Dr. Merillat in the ‘ Department of Sur- 
gery,” while almost every association meeting has a paper bear- 
ing upon the subject. 
The work before us, therefore, is very apropos and as the Ger- 


man text is enlarged upon by two well-known American-edu- y. 
cated veterinarians, we feel the greatest confidence in endors- | 
ing the volume as being up-to-date and reliable in every sense, 
and one which no progressive man can afford to have absent - 
from his library. , I 
SCIENTIFIC HoRSESHOEING, for Levelling and Balancing the Action and Gait of Horses 
and Remedying and Curing the Difterent Diseases of the Foot. By William Rus- u 
sell, Practical Horseshoer. Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Co., 1899. 7 SI! 
The fourth revised and enlarged edition of this work, which “ 
is regarded by the horseshoeing fraternity as the most advanced fi 
text-book of their handicraft, has been forwarded to us by the M 
author, and upon a careful perusal we find it a work of mtich 
value and of real scientific inerit. It has been standard among oh 
horseshoers for years,and the pains and skill which the author has Ww 
given to the details of its compilation reflect the greatest credit bl 
upon him. There are 450 illustrations, many of the anatomi- pr 
cal plates being colored, and of a higher order than those usu- te 
ally found in veterinary works, while the illustrations of patho- by 
logical feet, all of which are in the collection of the author, who of 
has secured them from time to time through his long career as be 
a horseshoer, are well chosen and will compare favorably with I. a 
anything in our literature. The author has had a wonder- pr 
ful experience in the higher art of shoeing, has given a vast he 
amount of study and thought to the subject, which he conveys So 
to his readers in a clear and concise manner in the nearly 300 Wi 
‘ pages which comprise the book. The veterinarian can learn a Wl 
great deal from Prof. Russell’s treatise, and we commend it th 
heartily to our readers as the most advanced representative of a th 
profession which mingles so closely with the practical side of bo 
our own. he 
ili 
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STILL WIPING THE FLOOR WITH THE ARMY VETERINARY pi 
SURGEON. pr 
Editors American Veterinary Review : go 


DEAR Sirs :—The following circular of. information ‘has re- ser 
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cently. been promulgated by the Department of War: 


CIRCULAR 55, 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
NOVEMBER 23d, 1899. 

The following decisions have been made and are published to the 
Army for the information of all concerned : 

1. Courtestes to be shown Acting Assistant Surgeons by enlisted men of 
the Army.—Acting assistant surgeons are entitled to the same protec- 
tion in their positions and the same respect and obedience from enlisted 
men as commissioned officers.—(Republication of Par. 1553 A. R. of 
1899, approved by Sec. War, Nov. 17th, 1899.) 

2. Status and Allowances of Veterinarians.—A veterinarian appointed 
under the act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, is not a commis- 
sioned officer or an enlisted man, but a civil employee. 

A veterinarian of the second class is entitled to all the allowances or 
emoluments of a Sergeant Major, other than his pay proper, which is 
fixed by law, the same as if he were an enlisted man.—(Decision Sec. 
War, Nov. 7th, 1899—290576 A. G. O.) 

The status of the army vet, as.:may be seen from the above, 
has been defined, and the knife has been again buried in his 
unresisting anatomy, but no blood drawn, as he by this time is 
bloodless. The status of the contract doctor employed tem- 
porarily by the Surgeon General (possessing no more education, 
technically or otherwise, than the vet) is redefined presumably 
by way of contrast, but was it necessary? The new definition 
of civil employee places the vet in a very unenviable position, 
both as regards his work and social standing. Officially being 
a civil employee, his efforts from a professional standpoint are 
productive of less results now than they were formerly, when 
he was ranked as a sergeant major (vzde his warrant), and had 
some little authority. Now, having none, he is but a ¢hzng, 
with less influence for good in the service than a troop farrier, 
who is a grade above a private, anyhow, and certainly outranks 
the vet, who is nobody. ‘Then, again, the spectacle of a vet of 
the second class, a civil employee, drawing helmets, riding 
boots, chevrons, stripes, and other military equipments that 
he is not allowed to wear, is without parallel in any other civ- 
ilized service that we know of. Socially, an army civil em- 
ployee, from a military point of view, is a dog. 

How the decision in the above circular came to be given we 
do not know, but it needs no Daniel to read the handwriting 
on the wall, and plainly shows the estimation in which the vet 
profession is held by the War Department, regardless of the 
good it might do if recognized. By this decision the veterinary 
service in the army has been reduced to the minimum in use- 
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fulness, and its members placed one grade below that of a 
‘““cook’s police”? (military kitchen helper)—neither an officer 
nor an enlisted man, but a “civil employee” of a line regiment, 
a maverick, a “ what is it,” an intelligent, thinking, specially 
trained being without a voice, simply a stable attaché without 
a single right, without ‘“ protection in his position,” having the 
respect of nobody, shunned by citizens on the outside of the 
service, who gauge him by his official standing, he being of: the 
army and still not of it (sounds like the stuff one reads in the 
Bible), and finding him an outcast are afraid of him socially, 
and supposed officially to be deaf, dumb and blind. 

What is wrong anyhow? One is tempted to ask, is the word 
equivalent to ‘“‘mad dog”? when applied to some harm- 
less canine? Is the veterinary profession so low down in the 
scale of professions that it acts on the service as a red rag does 
ona bull? Isa veterinatian a social leper, or is the old veteri- 
nary canker which has afflicted the army for years so hard to 
heal that it will have to be taken out with the knife and re- 
placed by new tissue? If so the sooner the operation is per- 
formed the better. In the meantime the fight for recognition 
will continue until success is reached. 

Ye aspirants for military honors, struggling for a place in 
the army because you are deluded into thinking the service has 
been improved, believe me when I say that it has not. A few 
of the positions receive a few dollars a month more than the 
others ; otherwise the conditions are worse, and this is especially 
so since the desision given above has been published. 

The decision rendered by the Adjutant General’s Office can 
be made to be more productive of good than anything that has 
happened to the army veterinarian or anything that he has tried 
to accomplish in the past ten years. This circular speaks for 
itself, and when the meaning of it is intelligently placed before 
the congressional committees it will undoubtedly have a good 


effect in advancing our interests. Yours truly, 
VERITAS. 


SECTIONAL WORK IN THE A. V. M. A. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR Sirs :—The Journal takes occasion in its November 
issue to again voice its opposition to sectional work in our na- 
tional organization. With the development of veterinary 
science the energies of the different members of the profession 
have been exerted along various lines ; some are engaged in the 
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control or eradication of contagious diseases, some enter politics 
and become candidates for mayor, some take up meat inspec- 
tion or enter the army veterinary service, while 75 to 80% 
enter private or general practice. These variations in work 
tend to draw us apart, and it is well that there should be 
some central rallying point where we may meet on common 
ground as a fraternity. Such is the A. V. M. A. 

Article II of its constitution reads: ‘“‘ The purposes and 
objects of the association are, to contribute to the diffusion of 
true science and particularly the knowledge of veterinary med- 
icine and surgery.” Sanitary medicine, politics, meat inspec- 
tion and contagious diseases are not specifically mentioned, and 
originally our programmes contained little of these, but State 
and sanitary medicine have more recently undergone such 
rapid and important development that they soon assumed a far 
more prominent place in our meetings and ere we were aware 
murmurings were heard that these were pushing aside the top- 
ics of interest to the general practitioner, the practice papers 
bringing up the rear end of the programme, their discussion 
was omitted for want of time and finally they were read by 
title. At Nashville the general practitioners asked for sectional 
work, the sanitarians, by parliamentary technicalities, avoided 
the issue. The practitioners were on the alert at Omaha and 
injected clinics into the programme. ‘They went to the clinics 
prior to the regular convening hour and stayed there till ready 
to go elsewhere—they held a “section on clinical surgery. They 
repeated the act at New York, and had very interesting section 
work. 

Now, the sanitarians are murmuring, but the /owrzal hesi- 
tates to admit that the clinics are at the bottom of its woes, and 
tries to lay the whole blame on Dr. Berns’ clam-bake. The 
managing editor of the Jowrna/ should be frank and state edi- 
torially as he has done elsewhere that he disapproves of clinics 
at the meetings of the A. V. M. A. The Journal says that only 
sanitary science is sufficiently developed, has enough intelli- 
gence or a sufficiently important theme to undertake sectional 
work. 

More than 50% of the members present at New York would 
say that the section on clinical surgery did very satisfactory 
work last September. Other sectional work in the A. V. M. A. 
has proven more or less successful. ' The Association of Veteri- 
nary Faculties, which the editor nursed tenderly in 
its infancy, has operated throughout its existence as a section 
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of the A. V. M. A. Its minutes and papers have appeared in 
the proceedings of the A. V. M. A., and were printed at the 
expense of the latter, its meetings were held at the same time 
and place, and it has been granted and has accepted all the 
rights and prerogatives of asection. The same is true of the 
Association of Experiment Station Veterinarians, and the /our- 
zal has approved the relation. So the Journal approves of sec- 
tional work in the Association of Faculties, of Experiment Sta- 
tion Veterinarians, and thinks the sanitarians competent to run 
a section for a day or so, but deems the practitioners unfit to 
undertake anything of that nature. The /owrnal avers that 
these common everyday practitioners must have larger and 
longer doses of sanitary medicine, whether they desire it or not. 
We have a three-days meeting. Why not group the subjects 
together, put them in sections, have a half day of sanitary med- 
icine, then a like time to veterinary education or to general 
practice? Let each paper have its time and duration fixed in 
the programme, and then carry it out faithfully, so that any one 
interested in a given topic would know when to be present. 
Have it understood that while work of a certain kind is going 
on those who do not feel directly interested may attend or not, 
just as they please. They will probably do that anyhow, but 
the other party had as well not become irritated over it. If, 
while a discussion is taking place on some sanitary subject, a 
few general practitioners wish to go out quietly and congregate 
in a group elsewhere and talk over or illustrate some operation 
which may directly benefit them, whose affair is it? So far as 
known to the writer, the practitioners have paid the bills for 
the clinics. The practitioners have at no time entered any 
protest against the sanitarians meeting where they please, 
while clinics are going on, and discussing any topic they like. 
The question is not one of sectional work—we already have it. 
It is not a question of whether the general practitioners know 
enough about sanitary medicine or not—that is a matter of 
their own business. It is not a question of sufficient time to 
properly carry out our programme, for it can readily be done in 
the time now consumed. It is a question of definitely group- 
ing and fixing the time for each group and each paper in the 
group, and permitting the sections and sectional work already 
formed to go about their work promptly and methodically and 
permitting existing sections to carry on their work concur- 
rently -or consecutively as may be desired by those sections. 
The familiar “hashed” programme with tuberculosis, colic 
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an and worms indiscriminately mixed, is not inviting because a 
0 member wishing to be present during the discussion on tuber- 
culosis and being a trifle early or late (no definite time for the 
a discussion having been fixed) gets colic or worms instead, and 
v4 by the time the next paper in which he is interested is pre- 
it sented he has probably become weary if not comatose. 
“ By the time the Journal for December appears, we hope it 
od will have discovered that sectional work has been in operation 
i for a number of years, and that, if the section on sanitary 
" medicine will grant the general practitioners moderate freedom 
d of action, allowing them to carry out such a programme as 
they may deem of greatest importance to themselves, the prac- 
vf titioners cheerfully returning the compliment, the programme 
- would move so harmoniously as to remove all complaint of 
1 lack of time, more general practitioners would attend, the sec- 
. tion on sanitary medicine would have larger and more atten- 
c tive audiences and the A. V. M. A. would contribute far more 
“to the diffusion of true science and particularly to the knowl- 
edge of veterinary medicine and surgery.” PRACTITIONER. 
> 
t WHO AMONG OUR SCHOLARLY VETS CAN SUPPLY THIS LINK? 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Jan. 17, 1900. 
: Editors American Veterinary Review: 
" DEAR SirRS:—I make bold to ask for some information on 
1 the recommendation of Dr. Pritchard, of this city, whose card I 
; ‘enclose. I am engaged in a search for the origin of the word 
r ‘“‘ Hoosier,” and am trying to trace the probability of its deriva- 
, tion from ‘“hoose,” which you know as the local English name 
of the disease caused by strongylus micrurus. Can you tell me 
whether in England an animal with this disease is known in 
vernacular as a “ hooser” or ‘‘hoozer,” and if you are not famil- 
iar with the dialect or have no handy reference book for it, can 
7 vou refer me to anyone in England who would be apt to know ? 
This may seem a crazy sort of inquiry, but if you can give me 


any light I will be under great obligations. 
Yours truly, J. P: DUNN, 
Editor Seztznel. 


CORNEAL ULCERS. 
IrHACcA, N. Y., Jan. 22, Iggo. 

Editors American Veterinary Review: . 

DEAR Sirs:—On page 764 of January REVIEW I note 
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treatment for corneal ulcers by nitrate of silver solution or 
liquid carbolic acid. 

Permit ine tosuggest what I have found a better plan. 

Produce local anesthesia by cocaine. ‘Take a stick of ni- 
trate of silver ( or still better a cone of silver nitrate with 5% 
silver chloride } and pencil the ulcer till white. _ If the cone is 
used, carefully push the tip through the thinned corneal wall 
at the deepest part of the ulcer. If the wall appears too thick 
or the ordinary stick silver nitrate has been used, puncture the 
anterior chamber through the ulcer with a small bistoury. <A 
gush of aqueous humor will follow, and with the decreased 
intra-ocular tension the inflammatory symptoms promptly sub- 
side. Antiseptics (solution of silver nitrate, pyoktanin, etc.) 


may later follow as may be indicated. Very truly, 
W. L. WILLIAMS. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS IN EXPORTED CANADIAN CATTLE. 
DOMINION OF CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF STOCK. 
MONTREAL, December 2oth, 1899. 

Editors American Veterinary Review: 

_ DEAR SrRs:—My attention has been called to a mis-state- 
inent which appears in the report of the paper read by Dr. J. B. 
Wright on the subject of ‘“‘ Actinomycosis,” at the Missouri 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association, in the December num- 
ber of vour admirable journal, at page 670. Dr. Wright is re- 
ported as having stated that “three per cent. of the cattle shipped 
from Canada to England show the lesions” (of actinomycosis). 

By referring to my annual reports, which are published in 
the Blue Book of the Department of Agriculture, it will be seen 
. that from November 1, 1897, to November 1, 1898, out of 117,- 
428 exported from the maritime ports, the inspectors rejected 
114 head. During the same period, 1898-99, they rejected 71 
out of 111,948, and during the same period of 1898-99 they re- 
jected 94 cattle out of 97,014 head exported. 

As a matter of fact, any animals showing even slight lesions 
of actinomycosis are not allowed to be shipped from Canadian 
ports. 
The insertion of this for the purpose of stating the facts will 
be appreciated by, Yours truly, 

DuncAN McCEACHRAN, 
Chief Inspector ‘for Canada. 


SHALLER says pilocarpine will increase the milk supply. 
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SPRATT STOPS IMPORTING DOGS. 
No. 245 EAst 56TH St., NEw YORK, Dec. 22d, 1899. 
Editors American Veterinary Review: 

DEAR SIRS :—We have addressed a letter, of which the en- 
closed is a copy, to the Secretary of the American Kennel Club. 
If you consider the subject matter of sufficient interest to give it 
publicity in your columns please do so. Respectfully, 

SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED. 
DECEMBER 20TH, 1899. 
pee American Kennel Club, 55 Liberty St., New York City : 

DEAR Srir :—The blame for delay, etc., in a number of cases of im- 
portation of live stock into America having been unfairly attached to 
us, we decided, after careful consideration, to abandon this kind of busi- 
ness, believing that it would in the end be more satisfactory if we rec- 
ommended customers to intrust their property to one of the regular 
express or forwarding companies. We had found that intending exhib- 
itors frequently allowed a very narrow limit of time between date of 
arrival of vessel carrying animals intended for exhibition and the show 
date, and that one failure to realize their anticipations, due to no fault 
of ours, prejudiced our business as manufacturers more than a hun- 
dred successes. We have of course in the past brought into America a 
very large number of famous prize winning dogs and birds, and have 
received many excellent testimonials therefor. 

Since May last, any report to the contrary notwithstanding, we have 


conducted no importations of this kind whatever. Respectfully, 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


“THE OHIO STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 


CIATION. 

This association convened in annual session in the Board of 
Trade office, Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 8, 8.15 P. M. Called to or- 
der by President W. Shaw, of Dayton.  Roll-call showed the 
following to be present: F. E. Anderson, Findlay; J. H. Blat- 
tenburg, Lima; L. W. Carl, Columbus; H. J. Detmers, Colum- 
bus; P. A. Dillahunt, Springfield; C. B. Frederick, Columbus; 
J. E. Foster, Coshocton; W. C. Fair, Cleveland; W. H. Grib- 
ble, Washington C. H.; T. B. Hillock, Columbus; R. C. Hill, 
West Alexander; D. C. Hannawalt, Greenfield; W. C. Holden, 
Delphos; Neil B. Jones, Washington C. H.; C. E. Leist, Co- 
lumbus; S. D. Myers, Wilmington; H. J. Rowe, Sandusky ; 
Walter Shaw, Dayton; E. H. Shepard, Cleveland; David S. 
White, Columbus; W. B. Washbnrn, Tiffin; D. B. Cliffe, 
Marion; O. V. Brumley, Townwood. After the reading and 
approval of the minutes, the nomination and election of officers 
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for the ensuing year was taken up. Drs. S. D. Myers, L. W. 
Carl and N. B. Jones were nominated for President, resulting 
at the third ballot in the selection of Dr. Myers. Drs. J. E. 
Foster, C. B. Frederick and P. A. Dillahunt were named for 
First Vice-President, also requiring three ballots to select Dr. 
Dillahunt. For-Second Vice-President, Dr. Anderson; Third 
Vice-President, Dr. Hill; Secretary, Dr. Gribble; Treasurer, 
Dr. Hillock. 

President Shaw thereupon declared the following to be the 
association’s officers for the coming year: 

President—S. D. Myers, V. S., Wilmington. 

First Vice-President—P. A. Dillahunt, V. S., Springfield. 

Second Vice-President—F. E. Anderson, V. S., Findlay. 

Third Vice-President—R. C. Hill, V. S., West Alexander. 

Secretary—W. H. Gribble, D. V. S., Washington C. H. 

Treasurer—T. B. Hiilock, V. S., Columbus. 

Dr. H. J. Detmers gave an interesting talk on his experi- 
ments with the virus of anthrax, showing its vitality, having 
produced the disease with virus which had been in his posses- 
sion thirteen years and four months. He also gave his method 
of treatment of infectious pneumonia of horses, treating 60 
cases, 58 of which recovered and recovered very rapidly. 

A number of communications were read and disposed of as 
the association thought best. 

The chair appointed Drs. Shepard, Anderson and Blattenburg 
as a committee to audit the books of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
after which the association adjourned until 8 A. M. Tuesday. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9, 8.00 A. M.—Meeting called to order by 
President S. D. Myers, whose maiden opening address was well 
received. 

New members proposed were: D. B. Cliffe, Marion (Cincin- 
nati, ’93), P. A. Dillahunt and Neil B. Jones, vouchers; O. 
V. Brumley, Townwood, O. (O. S. Univ., 1897), D. S. White 
and C. B. Frederick, vouchers. Each was ballotted upon in 
turn, and both declared elected. 

The report of special committee appointed to solicit for this 
association the privilege of naming the to-be-appointed veteri- 
nary examiner, reported that the appointment was all politics, 
and that reason, moral suasion and ability counted for naught 
unless accompanied by a political pull. It was decided to ap- 
ply a little politics in the suggesting of the name of one of our 
able members. Arguments fro and cox then commenced on 
any additions to our present veterinary law. It was the same 
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old story—oil and water don’t mix ; one contending the associa- 
tion did nothing, while another that the association did all it 
could possibly do. It is a noticeable fact, that those veterinari- 
ans who shout the loudest about the association doing nothing, 
are those very ones who are not members, and have never sub- 
scribed one dollar towards paying expenses that have already 
been incurred. Follow up your shouts ioae suggestions, boys, 
by a little of the needful. 

Drs. Hillock and White were tiie a special committee 
to watch any veterinary legislation during the present session 
of the legislature. 

Dr. Jones suggested that the President and Secretary formu- 
late a regular programme for our next meeting, giving subjects, 
names of writers, etc. “The same was ordered done. 

The Auditing Committee reported as follows: ‘“ We, the 
authorized committee to audit the books of the Secretary and 
Treasurer, report having found at the close of the session of 
Jan. 13, 1898, a balance on hand of $283.04. At the session of 
Jan. 11, 1899, the receipts were $34.00, expenditures $45.15, 
leaving a balance at close of that session of $271.89. At the 
session of July 12, 1899 (at Lima), the receipts were $17.00, ex- 
penses $6.35, leaving a balance of $282.54. At this present 
session (Jan. 8 and g) the receipts have been $29.00, expendi- 
tures $24.50, leaving a balance at the close of this meeting in 
the hands of the Treasurer of $287.04. E. H. SHEPARD, F. E. 
. ANDERSON, J. H. BLATTENBURG, Committee.” 

The Chair appointed the following committees: Contagious 
Discases—D. S. White, J. H. Blattenberg, Neil B. Jones. Vet- 
erinary Progress—W. Shaw, F. E. Anderson, L. W. Carl. 

In reference to a meeting place for our semi-annual session 
it was decided to leave this to the call of the President and Sec- 
retary, and that if the American Veterinary Association met in 
Detroit or some other convenient city, that we as an association 
have no meeting, but instead meet with the National body. 

The remainder of the session was taken up with the report- 
ing and discussion of interesting cases. The next annual ses- 
sion will undoubtedly be held in the Veterinary Department of 
the Ohio State University, where a splendid biological and 
pathological exhibit can be viewed as well as clinical work 
arranged for; this together with the University’s Museum of 
Natural History, chemical laboratory, and other scientific ex- 
hibits, should be the means of bringing together a goodly num- 
ber of veterinarians, and we look forward to this session as one 
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of profit as well as pleasure. Keep it in mind—Ohio State 
University, Jan., 1901. Wo. H. GRIBBLE, D. V.S., Secretary. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this association was held in the Vet- 
erinary College, Toronto, Canada, on Friday, Dec. 22, 1899, at 
11.15 A. M. 

In the absence of Mr. S. Sisson, the President, the First Vice- 
President, Mr. W. J. Wilson, of London, took the chair, and, 
after a few well chosen remarks, called for the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were read and confirmed. 

New members were then proposed and accepted and some 
routine business was transacted. The meeting then adjourned 
for lunch. 

On opening the meeting after lunch, the Chairman called 
as the first order of business the Secretary-Treasurer’s and Reg- 
istrar’s reports. A very large mass of correspondence was re- 
ported, among the most important being numerous letters from 
all over the Province of Ontario relating to measures that were 
being adopted for endeavoring to procure better legal protection 
for our profession. Also correspondence relating to the prose- 
cution and conviction of one T. Johnson for illegally advertis- 
ing and practicing as a veterinary surgeon. He also reported 
fourteen graduates having registered since the last annual 
meeting. 

The Auditor’s report showed the finances to be in a good 
condition. 

The report of the committee appointed in connection with 
the efforts made in endeavoring to procure better legal protec- 
tion for our profession was discussed, and it was shown that, 
notwithstanding a clause was inserted, providing that all per- 
sons who had been practising veterinary surgery continuously 
in one place for fifteen years should be entitled to register, 
when it came before the Legal Committee for discussion it was 
found that a majority of that committee were opposed to the 
bill. The Chairman of that committee, the Hon. J. M. Gibson, 
suggested that in consequence of the rather serious opposition, 
the bill be withdrawn for this year, and, if thought advisable, 
introduced again at the next session of the Legislature, when 
he thought it would likely be carried. 

After considerable discussion, it was resolved that the bill 
should be left in the hands of Mr. German, M. P. P., to endeavor 
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to carry it at the coming session of the Legislature, and that 
the old committee, consisting of Prof. A. Smith, Mr. C. Elliott, 
Mr. Hutton and the Secretary, should be empowered to act in 
endeavoring to get it passed. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Giffen, V. S., Secretary 
of the Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association, giving 
a most cordial invitation to the members of the Ontario Veteri- 
nary Association to join with the Ohio and Michigan Associ- 
ations in holding a joint meeting in Detroit, Mich., U. S., on 
Sept. 5th next. All the members were requested to attend, and 
the Secretary was instructed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
Giffen’s cordial invitation. 

The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of sympathy 
and condolence to the widow and family of the late Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, V. S., an old and valued member of this association, in 
the loss they have sustained by the death of our much esteemed 
and respected con/rére. 

The Chairman then called on any members present to de- 
scribe any cases of special interest which they may have recently 
met with in their respective practices. 

Mr. John Wende, V. S., of Buffalo, U. S., in response, de- 
scribed an outbreak of rabies, which was quite extensive about 
Buffalo, and the surrounding country, dogs, horses, cattle and 
hogs having been affected. He said that 75 per cent. of the 
dogs had the disease in what is:called the dumb form. He gave 
an interesting account of his inoculation experiments. He also 
said that there was no law in his locality to compel the quaran- 
tine of dogs. 

Mr. J. H. Tennant, V. S., of London, gave an interesting 
account of his results in adopting ‘ Schmidt’s treatment” for 
parturient apoplexy. The treatment was surprisingly successful. 

Mr. W. J. Wilson, V. S., of London, spoke of the good tre- 
sults he had seen in the treatment of deep-seated fibrous tumors 
by injecting into the tumors with a hypodermic syringe a mix- 
ture of hydrochloric acid and pepsin. 

Mr. John Wende exhibited an ingenious tube through which 
to insert the catheter in the cow. 

All these subjects were extremely interesting, and many in- 
structive remarks were elicited during the discussions on them 
that ensued. 

It was resolved that the sum of $25 be appropriated for a 
medal to be competed for by the graduating class at the next 
spring examinations. 
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‘The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President—Mr. W. J. Wilson. 
First Vice-President—Mr. H. S. Werde. 
Second Vice-President—Mr. J. H. Tennant. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. C. H. Sweetapple. 
Directors—Messrs. D. H. McMurtry, J. H. George, W. Steele, 
J. Wagner, W. Lawson, F. G. Hutton, W. Shillinglaw, and F. J. 
Galanough. 

Auditors—Messrs. C. Elliott and J. D. O’Neal. 

Delegates to the Industrial Fair Association, Toronto—Prof. 
A. Smith and Mr. W. J. Wilson. 

Delegates to the Western Fair Association, London—Messrs. 
J. D. O’Neal and J. H. Tennant. 
C. H. SWEETAPPLE, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual meeting convened Dec. 30, 1899, in the 
lecture room of the Kansas City Veterinary College, Kansas 
City, Mo. The members and veterinarians present were Drs. 
W. B. Welch, Chas. Ellis, L. M. Kluttz, Horace Bradley, J. B. 
Black, S. Stewart, B. F. Kaupp, R. C. Moore, Louis Medsker, 
J. S. Buckley, Jas. T. Otterman, C. M. McFarland, Chas. Can- 
field, J. S. Grove, C. A. Monney, D. W. Elliott, H. T. Doak, 
and H. G. Patterson. 

An interesting clinic, conducted by Dr. R. C. Moore, was . 

held in the operating room of the college at 1 Pp. M., lasting five 
hours, was enjoyed by all present and it was the unanimous con- 
sent that clinics should be one of the features of our meetings 
in the future. 
_ The evening session was opened at 8 o’clock, with Presi- 
dent Dr. L. M. Kluttz in the chair. Drs. S. Stewart and W. 
B. Welch were elected members. The application of Dr. V. J. 
André, of St. Genevieve, was received too late, but will be acted 
upon at the next meeting. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—Dr. H. Bradley, Windsor. 

Vice-President—Dr. J. W. Connaway, Columbia. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. S. Stewart, Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
made a report, which was received, and the committee dis- 
charged. 

Dr. Chas. Ellis, of St. Louis, moved that the President ap- 
point a committee to work for the legislation bill, the committee 
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to consist of one member from each congressional district. 
Seconded and carried. 

A good and interesting program was rendered, and all joined 
in a lively discussion of the papers. Many interesting cases 
were reported. The report on the use of black-leg vaccine 
proved that it has been very efficient in the hands of veteri- 
narians in the State. At 12 o’clock a motion was made to ad- 
journ to meet in St. Louis, October, 1900. 

HoRACE BRADLEY, V. S., Secretary. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


We have received from Secretary Stewart, a letter giving 
news of the arrangements that are already under way for the 
next meeting of this association, and the most important para- 
graphs are herewith appended: 

‘President Leonard Pearson has appointed, as Committee 
on Local Arrangements, for the annual meeting to be held in 
Detroit next September, Drs. S. Brenton, J. Hawkins, and G. W. 
Dunphy. The personnel of this committee is an assurance that 
nothing will be left undone which would contribute to the con- 
venience and pleasure of all in attendance at the meeting. 

“The several standing committees are actively at work, and 
the resident secretaries are entering on a vigorous canvass of 
their respective territories. With all the officers actively at 
work in the interests of the association and the coming ineet- 
ing, coupled with an unusual interest manifested by the mem- 
bership in general, the indications are most favorable for a large 
attendance, and a grand good meeting at Detroit. 

“Three papers have already been offered for the literary 
program, and the Secretary hopes that others will promptly 
decide to prepare papers for this meeting and will promptly 
notify him. Offers to demonstrate surgical operations are in 
order, and it is hoped that many will be willing to contribute 
to this most interesting phase of Association work. 

“Your editorial remarks in the January REVIEW, concern- 
ing the lack of time for presentation and discussion of papers 
are timely, and I trust the members will use the pages of the 
REVIEW to suggest plans whereby each of the several phases of 
Association activity may have ample opportunity for presenta- 
tion and consideration. All are important and should be given 
the fullest encouragement. Unusual conditions were confronted 
during the New York meeting and carefully laid plans could 
not be carried out. For instance, the number of papers offered 
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was largely increased at a very late date; an unprecedentedly 
large proportion of the papers announced in the program were 
offered for consideration. The several other meetings held in 
conjunction with ours prevented continuing the session another 
day, or the postponement of that most pleasant social feature, 
the excursion to Rockaway, until the following day. It would 
seem advisable to arrange hereafter for three full days sessions 
and leave the time consuming social features to come on the 
fourth day. ‘Time could then be secured for meetings of the 
Association of Veterinary Faculties and State Examining Boards, 
and Association of Experiment Station Veterinarians, and also 
give time for clinics.” 


ILLINOIS STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. | 


The seventeenth annual meeting was held at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, Nov. 15th and 16th, 1899. 

The meeting was called to order Nov. 15th at 11.30 A. M. 
President W. J. Martin in the Chair. The following members 
responded to roll-call: Drs. W. J. Martin, Fry (of Naperville), 
Story, Gunning, Judson, A. C. Worms, R. G. Walker, Jas. Rob- 
ertson, E. L,. Quitman, J. T. Nattress, A. G. Alverson, Hugh 
Thompson, J. T. Ryan, J. L. Siegrosser, W. H. Welch, A. H. 
Baker, R. T. Hoadley, F. A. Pressler, N. I. Stringer, Albert 
Babb and Brown, of Galesburg. The minutes of the last regu- 
lar meeting were approved as read, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Meeting called to order at 2.30 P. M. 

President Martin, in his interesting annual address, gave a 
résumé of the status of the veterinary profession, and called 
attention to the ignorance of the medical profession regarding 
the close connection between diseases of animals and man, and 
suggested that every medical college should have on its staff a 
veterinary instructor. 

Dr. Hugh Thomson then read a paper on several interest- 
ing cases of bowel trouble and one of apparent choke. Sate 
was thoroughly discussed by Drs. Nattress, Robertson, E. L. 
Quitman, A. H. Baker and Alverson. 

Remarks were next made by Dr. A. H. Baker on the “ Pre- 
vailing Influenza,” which was liberally discussed by Drs. Rob- 
ertson, E. L. Quitman, Pressler, Alverson and Nattress. 

Meeting was then adjourned until Thursday at Io A. M. to 
meet at the Chicago Veterinary College for a clinic. 
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Nov. 16th, 1899.—Upon reconvening at the Chicago Veter- 
inary College the following clinics were presented: A case of 
locomotor ataxia; one of fracture of the ilium just below the 
articulation with the sacrum (this condition was diagnosed by 
Dr. A. H. Baker, and the horse, which by the way was an old 
worn-out cripple, taken to the dissecting room, where he was 
destroyed, and upon post-mortem examination Dr. Baker’s 
diagnosis was confirmed) ; one case of quittor ; one serous cyst 
on hind quarter, due to a kick from another horse; one sus- 
pected case of glanders (inallein test without results) ; one case 
of tetanus in slings; one operation of low neurectomy, and I 
would state in regard to this case that healing took place by 
primary union in one week (operation performed by Dr. A. H. 
Baker). The clinics at the college were very instructive and 
were highly appreciated by all present. 

Meeting called to order at 2.30 p. M. at Sherman House, 
President Martin in the Chair. 

Dr. Albert Babb read an interesting report of a case of nasal 
polypus,* the same being of extraordinary size, weighing two 
pounds two and one-half ounces when removed. The “operation 
was fully described and resulted in complete recovery. Dis- 
cussed by Drs. F. A. Pressler, E. L. Quitman, A. G. Alverson 
and N. I. Stringer. 

We next hada paper by Dr. Jas. Robertson on “ Our New 
Veterinary Law.” Discussed by Drs. Nattress, Quitman, Press- 
ler, Alverson and Stringer. 

A general discussion on tuberculosis was participated in by 
Drs. Martin, Robertson, Quitman, Alverson, Story, Stringer, 
Babb, Ryan and Nattress. 

Dr. Ryan made a suggestion that this association take action 
in regard to State legislation concerning tuberculosis in this 
State, and said there should be something done in reference to 
National legislation on this subject. 

The Treasurer’s report was handed in and read, and on mo- 
tion was adopted. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: 

President—W. J. Martin, Kankakee. 

Vice-President—T. J. Gunning, Neponset. 

Secretary—A. C. Worms, Chicago. 

Treasurer—R. G. Walker, Chicago. 

Censors—A. H. Baker, Chicago ; Albert Babb, Springfield, 
and R. W. Story, Princeton. 


* Published in the January REVIEW. 
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After several minor discussions regarding a change of sev- 
eral sections of our Constitution and By-laws, it was moved by 
Dr. Robertson, seconded by Dr. Siegrosser, that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Dr. A. H. Baker for the clinics held at 
ee 

A vote of thanks was tendered Drs. Walker, Ryan and Rob- 
ertson for the clinics which they furnished. — 

A vote of thanks was extended to J. Irving Pearce, propri- 
etor of the Sherman House, for his kindness and hospitality to 
the veterinary profession. 

Motion made and carried that a vote of thanks be extended 
to Messrs. E. R. Squibb & Son, Schering & Glatz and Merck & 
Co., for the splendid display of drugs and chemicals exhibited 
at the association meeting. 

It was moved and seconded that our next meeting be held 
at Springfield, Ill. Carried. 

Motion made to adjourn, which was carried. 

ALBERT C. WoRMS, Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY. 


The attempt to merge the three veterinary organizations of 
New Jersey into one strong State association, has become an 
accomplished fact, as the meeting held in Newark on Jan. r1th 
was a pronounced success in every sense, the attendance being 
greater than ever occurred in that State before, and Dr. Lowe 
proposed fifty-two new names for membership, most of whom 
have already qualified by fulfilling the requirements. 


DR. LOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Win. Herbert Lowe, of Paterson, delivered the following 
address : 
Mr. President and Fellow-Practitioners : 

Now, in the dawn of the twentieth century, we witness the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of the progress of 
veterinary science in the State of New Jersey. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell upon the early struggles of individuals and of 
societies for existence and life during the era now at a close, 
but let us pause for a moment. 

Heretofore the profession of our State has been divided up 
into various factions and societies, each trying to accomplish 
what they could. To-day these societies are merged and amal- 
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gamated into one strong State organization — the “Veterinary 
Medical Association of New Jersey,” truly representative of the 
profession of the State. 

This means one strong State organization instead of two or 
three societies more dead than alive; this means unity, har- 
mony and strength. Now we may expect to see a steady, 
healthy growth in veterinary science and art with a consequent 

' benefit to man and beast. 

. To greet the veterinary societies of the State as an amal- 
gamated association, and to welcome the officers and members 
of each, is a privilege I esteem very highly. ; 

This, I believe, is not only the largest, but the most earnest 
and truly representative gathering of members of the veterinary 
profession that has ever assembled within the confines of the 
State, which in itself speaks louder than language that the 
profession is stirred as never before in her history. 

It has been said that I was, like the commercial men of 
the day, organizing a “veterinary trust.” Ithink veterinarians 
have enough trusting to do without any organizing. However, 
I am willing for it to be called a “veterinary trust” so long as 
we can have unity, harmony and strength. Three months ago = 
some of the oldest and wisest men in the profession shook their 
heads and said that it was impossible to unite and organize the 
veterinary factions in this State. What seemed impossible so 
short a time ago, is now an accomplished fact. 

_ It was thought wise to build upon the old foundation laid 
many years ago. I refer to the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey, organized in the year 1884, and incorporated in : 


1885 under an act of the Legislature for the promotion of veter- 
inary science and art. This act was repealed in 1899, so no more j 
veterinary societies can be incorporated under it,and inasmuch. : 
as the other two incorporated societies have to-day merged with : 
the original association, that leaves the Veterinary Medical 4 
Association of New Jersey the only chartered veterinary society 
in the State and does away with the provision for any more 
societies being incorporated, which is a good thing. 
Some of the members of the old association did not have 
_ the advantage of collegiate and scientific training of the veter- 
inarian of to-day, but many of these men deserve a great deal 
of credit for what they did accomplish with the limited means 
at their command. I want to say to the profession here as- 
sembled that I have a great deal of respect for many of these 
men. I have known some of them, such as the lamented Dr. 
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Dustan of Morristown, who had qualities of mind and heart 
that more than compensated for lack of collegiate training. 

The large number of candidates for membership at this 
meeting is phenomenal. 

I have had the honor of presenting the names of fifty-two 
practitioners, most of whom have already paid their initiation 
fees. Fifty-two new members certainly ought to throw new 
life into the various branches of the association’s work. I pre- 
dict that the Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey can 
be made one of the, if not the, strongest and best veterinary 
societies in this whole United States. There is plenty of good 
timber in New Jersey. It will not do to let Dr. Hoskins have 
it all his own way over in Pennsylvania. , 

I would like to see this association inclusive rather than 
exclusive. Of course all will not have equal education or 
equal ability. This is not found even among the graduates of 
any particular college or university, but all the more reason for 
and importance of society attachment. 

The advantages of a proper State organization are many. 
First, it gives practitioners an opportunity of getting acquainted 
with each other and tends to create a fraternal feeling. Of 
course, if a man has not character, he will do mean and con- 
temptible things whether he is in the society or out. In the 
society, however, he can be disciplined and brought under 
moral restraint, whereas, if outside, nothing can be done with 
him unless he directly violates a law of his city or of. the 
State. 

In the second place the State association is of great impor- 
tance in the promotion of scientific advancement, which every 
truly professional man is interested in. There is not a veteri- 
narian in this gathering but who knows certain things that 
would be of advantage to some other veterinarian; and then 
again this some other veterinarian knows things that his 
brother does not know. ‘There should be an exchange of ex- 
periences, opinions, etc. Cases should be reported, not those 
only that recover, but more particularly those that do not re- 
cover. ‘The practitioner’s opinion as to why cases did not re- 
cover should be given. Post-mortem examinations should be 
the rule, and not the exception, if the profession is to advance 
in pathology and in the scientific treatment of disease. 

The examination of horses as to soundness is a subject that 
this association could profitably take up, and one that every 
practitioner would take an interest in and one that every veter- 
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inarian would profit by. There seems to be such a difference 
of opinion among practitioners as to what constitutes soundness 
and what constitutes unsoundness. 

We have here with us a veterinarian who has given a 
great deal of special study and thought to normal and patholo- 
gical horse shoeing, who could instruct and interest us. I 
refer to our friend, Dr. McDonough. ‘There are others who 
perhaps could add to Dr. McDonough’s experience, and so 
on. 

Other members would be better qualified to discuss dental 
and general surgical manipulations and operations. In this 
connection I would like to say I can see no good reason why we 
cannot have surgical clinics at our meetings; they are already 
becoming quite a feature at the meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Sanitary medicine, State medicine, veterinary inspection of 
the meat and milk food supply, and a proper veterinary in- 
spection of the animals that produce the supply, are questions 
that concern the health, as well as the wealth, of the people of 
the State, and it is a body of this kind that is essentially 
qualified to study and deal with the many complex problems 
that are connected with this important subject. I could go on 
indefinitely indicating scientific work that we as an organiza- 
tion must take account of, but I must pass on to another ad- 
vantage that astrong State organization is to the profession 
_and to thé public alike. I refer to veterinary legislation. 

We can only expect to get such legislatiun as the profession 
should have by being united and by earnest and persistent effort 
of the association as a body as of its members individually. 
Our veterinary law passed in 1889 will have to be amended. 
This can be done if we stand together. We should have a 
State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners in this State 
similar to the Boards in Pennsylvania and New York. It is a 
notorious fact that men who cannot pass before these Boards 
come over to New Jersey and set themselves up as veterina- 
rians. Is the profession going to stand quietly by and allow 
New Jersey to become the ‘dumping ground” of professional 
incompetents? I think not. 

There is an illimitable amount of professional work for the 
veterinarian who has the true interests of the profession at 
heart. The field is ever broadening; the extent to which the 
health and wealth ofthe people depend upon the application 
of veterinary science is becoming more appreciated day by 
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day. Iseea great future for the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey as now constituted. May she ever be true to 
herself and to the interests of the people of our beloved State. 

Dr. Leonard Pearson, State Veteriniarian of Pennsylvania, 
was introduced and outlined in a concise and comprehensive 
manner the various branches of professional work that came 
within the range of the State Association. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, of Philadelphia, followed with a 
congratulatory speech, and Dr. W. L. Rhoads, of Lansdowne, 
Pa., made some pleasing remarks. 

Dr. T. Earle Budd, of Orange, read a very interesting paper 
on ‘‘ Maternal Dystokia.” 

Resolutions were passed endorsing the Army Veterinary 
Bill, now before Congress. 

Resolutions were passed on the death of Dr. William H. 
Arrowsmith, of Jersey City, a graduate of the American Veter- 
inary College, and former President of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New Jersey. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the publication of the 
“ Veterinary Medical Register of the State of New Jersey,” and 
giving Dr. Lowe, the compiler, authority to have it published 
as soon as the necessary data are compiled. 

And thus the veterinary surgeons of New Jersey, after many 
years of half-hearted associational work, have laid the founda- 
tion of what we hope and believe will be one of the strongest 
veterinary organizations in this country. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK COUNTY. 
This association held its regular monthly meeting in the 
‘lecture room of the New York-American Veterinary College, 
on Jan. 3, 1900, Dr. Jas. L. Robertson presiding. After roll-call 
the minutes of the previous meeting not being presented, their 
reading was deferred until the next meeting, and the reading 
of papers was immediately begun. | 
Dr. Grenside read a very interesting and practical paper 
entitled “Action.”* The discussion which followed was actively 
participated in by Drs. Hanson, Bell, Gill, Delaney, Ackerman, 
and others, and led into one equally animated on that exhaust- 
less subject, Examination for Soundness.”’ 
Moved by Dr. O’Shea that a vote of thanks be extended the 
essayist. Seconded and carried. 


* Published elsewhere in this issue. 
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New Business—Under this head it was regularly moved 
and seconded that the President should direct the Secretary to 
notify all members eighteen months in arrears, that they are 
suspended from membership until such dues be paid. Carried. 
The Secretary was so directed by the President. 

Committee on Ways and Means.—Dr. Bell, chairman, re- 
ported that Dr. Ryder would read a paper at the February 
meeting on “ Docking,” and that Dr. Lellman would also read 
a paper at that meeting, subject not yet announced. 

Moved and seconded : that the meeting adjourn. 

ROBERT W. ELLIS, D.V.S., Secretary. 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting was held at Waterville, October 13, 
1899. 

At to o’clock a clinic was begun, which lasted all day, with 
the following operations: Fistula of the inferior maxilla, Dr. 
West ; cauterization of spavin, Drs. Freeman, Puscell, and 
Blakely ; removal of tumors, Dr. Joly ; fistula of the withers, 
Dr. West; castration of ridgling, Dr. Salley. 

All the operations except cauterization of spavin were per- 
formed under the influence of chloroform. 

All were well pleased with the day’s operations and felt well 
repaid for the time and trouble to attend the meeting. 

At 7.30 P. M.a meeting was held at the Elmwood, President 


_West in the chair. 


Drs. Freeman, Joly, Puscell, Blakely, West, and Salley re- 
sponded to the roll-call. 
Minutes of previous meeting were read and accepted. 
Voted to adjourn to meet at Augusta in January. 
I. L. SALLEY, Secretary. 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 


Dr. JNo. P. U’LEARY, U. S. Inspector of the aay Abat- 
toirs, near Boston, has been transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. 

Da. J. ‘H. McN EALL, of the B. A. I., stationed at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has recently been transferred to similar duties at Boston, 
Mass. 

Dr. H. R. RypEr, of the B. A. I. force at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has recently been ordered to report to Dr. C. H. Zink, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for similar duty at the last named place. 

THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE has recently 
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added to its buildings a post-mortem room, with cement floor 
with drainage, and has enlarged its clinic and operating room. 

Dr. JOHN J. MOYNAHAN, of Holyoke, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed veterinarian to the Fire Department of that city at a 
salary of $500 per year. 

THE MISSOURI VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION will 
make another attempt during the coming session of the State 
legislature to have a law passed regulating veterinary practice 
in that State. 

Dr. WILLIAM G. SHAW, assistant inspector B. A. I., on duty 
at Cincinnati, has been ordered to report to Colonel Albert 
Dean at Kansas City, for assignment to duty in the quarantine 
division. 

Dr. ARTHUR O’SHEA, of New York, has been appointed, 
after competitive Civil Service examination, veterinarian to the 
Department of Street Cleaning, and assigned to duty in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

Dr. FROTHINGHAM read a paper before the January meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Veterinary Association entitled 
“Impressions of European Slaughter-houses and Veterinary 
Schools.” 

THE discovery is announced in the lay press of chloroform 
anzesthesia robbed of its dangers and bad after-effects. We 
have not seen the subject treated of from a scientific and au- 
thoritative standpoint. 

CHRISTMAS EXAMINATIONS AT ONTARIO VETERINARY 
CoLLEGE.—The usual Christmas examinations were held in the 
College building, Toronto, on Dec. 21, 1899. The board of exam- 
iners, which is composed of prominent veterinary surgeons in 
the active practice of their profession in various parts of the 


‘country, after subjecting the candidates to a stringent examin- 


ation, awarded diplomas to the following gentlemen: Alva 
G. King, Moosup, Conn., U. S.; Arthur N. Norwood, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., U. S.; Millage Philps, Wallaceburg, Ont. ; Wm. 
S. Schulze, Marengo, Iowa, U. S.; and David J. Smith, Barre, 
Vermont, U. S. 

THE BOVINE OUTDONE.—At St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Saturday, Jan. 13, 1900, John Sasel, a dime museum 
freak, who had been filling an engagement at one of the many 
New York resorts, and swallowing all sorts of things for the 
edification of the peculiar audiences who frequent such places, 
was operated upon by Dr. George G. Hopkins, the attending 
surgeon, in the presence of many prominent surgeons of the 
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former city. The patient had been suffering from stomach 
trouble for some little time, and in the efforts to relieve him a 
powerful emetic brought up a brass chain three feet long. But 
this not alleviating the symptoms an operation was decided 
upon, and the following list of articles were removed from his 
stomach: ‘Three chains, one brass and two nickel, two latch 
keys, six hair pins, 128 common pins, ten 24-inch iron nails, 
two horseshoe nails, and one ring with a stone in the setting. 
The operation was the immediate result of an examination with 
the X rays. Many other objects had passed into the intestines. 
He bids fair to recover. 

AN AUTOMOBILE, conveying a lady to a dinner party, be- 
came unmanageable and ran away. ‘The conductor informed 
his passenger of the state of affairs, and that nothing could be 
done until the machine ran down. ‘This, he said, would take 
four hours. So, directing the ‘ mobe” to a circular clearing 
in the park, it continued to go around and around until the 
power was exhausted, when it came to a standstill, the lady 
walking home, with a determination to hereafter use other 
modes of transit. In New York last month another machine 
got from under the control of the motorman, and crashed into 
an elevated railroad pillar. During the same week suit was 
begun against the electric cab company by a young lady, who, 
seated on the stoop of a house, was nearly killed by a cab of 
the company jumping the curb and pinioning the fair victim 
against the stone steps. She lies a victim of meningitis and 
will probably die. If this record continues, the Hera/d will be 
forced to divide its staff of “runaway reporters,” using some 
of them to strangulate news calculated to discredit the perfect 
safety of horseless carriages. 

LEGAI, RIGHTS OF A HorsE.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of the State of Colorado the right of a horse as being en- 
titled to sufficient food and proper shelter at his master’s ex- 
pense is to be tested before the courts, with the Humane Society 
upholding the horse’s side of the case. The facts of the case 
are as follows :—During the extremely cold weather and period 
of deep snows last January, Agent Bailey received reports that 
there was a band of horses, thirteen or fourteen in number, 
twelve miles up in the mountains from Wauneta, and that the 
animals were snowed. in and starving to death. They had been 
turned out by their owner to shift for themselves during the 
winter. With a companion he made a trip on snow shoes to 
the place, and after considerable difficulty found the animals. 
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They were in the heavy timber. The snow, five or six feet 
deep on the level, they had packed down by tramping about, so 
that they were shut in by the white walls of snow several feet 
high, forming a “ yard”’ such as the elk make in the aspen 
thickets during the winter. The poor beasts were terribly 
emaciated and in the last extremities of starvation. Agent 
Bailey and his companion returned to Wauneta and went back 
on snow shoes as soon as possible with hay for the all but fam- 
ished animals. One or two died from the cold and privation 
in spite of the efforts of the two men. It was three weeks be- 
fore a path could be beaten to the town and the horses able to 
travel. They were then taken to Wauneta and their owners, 
known from the brands on the horses, notified. Agent Bailey 
demanded from each owner the pay for the food taken to the 
horses, and the necessary expense of removing them from the 
mountains. This was refused by the owners, and the horses 
were held by the agent. A suit to replevin was then instituted 
by the owners for the recovery of the horses. This is the case 
as it stands, and the decision of the court will determine 
whether or not a horse that has been left by his owner to starve 
during the winter may contract a board bill, for which the 
owner is liable, and in a large degree fix the relations of owner 
and owned.—( Denver Post.) 
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